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For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Oats  an  Exhauster. 

Mr.  Editor: — If  “  what  every  body  says  is 
true,”  then  would  the  oat  have  been  discarded 
from  the  grounds  of  the  prudent  and  cautious 
long  since.  Sonic  20  to  30  years  ago  a  practi¬ 
cal  man  undertook  to  prove  the  oat  was  not  an 


exhauster,  by  planting  the  same  land  year  after 
year  to  the  oat.  The  writer  of  this  did  the 
same  thing  in  ’39,  and  satisfied  many  near  him 
that  it  was  illusory. 

Permit  me  to  embrace  other  matters,  yet 
have  this  matter  in  sight.  In  1839,  after  ait 
absence  of  several  year's  from  my  plantation,  I 
found,  under  overseers,  that  my  land  had  fail¬ 
ed  more  than  I  could  have  expected.  A  50  acre 
field  on  upland,  level  and  of  easy  culture,  being 
originally  the  thin  land  on  the  place,  had  suffer¬ 
ed  most.  This  field  being  rather  the  spot  that 
my  visitors  took  to  make  jest  of,  saying  it  was 
“  too  poor  to  cultivate,”  so  I  undertook  to  im¬ 
prove  and  to  prove  the  oat  question.  It  was  plow¬ 
ed  as  deep  and  thoroughly  as  2  good  mules 
could  draw  the  plow;  oats  sown  on  tlie  plowed 
land,  and  covered  with  a  horse  rake  feet 
long— the  head  of  rake  4  inches  square,  of 
white-oak — the  tines  or  teeth  2  inches  square 
to  a  point,  made  heavy  so  as  to  run  steady; 
oats  sown  in  10  acre  lots  at  the  rate  of  3,  4,  5, 
G  and  7  pecks  per  acre.  When  generally  ripe 
enough  was  cut  off  for  seed,  and  a  few  for  feed¬ 
ing.  The  oats  on  three  first  lots  were  hot  re- 
munerative,  only  cut  from  the  best  portions  of 
4  and  5  lots.  Hogs  turned  in,  and  very  few 
other  stock.  The  land  was  covered  perhaps. 
%  with  grass  after  cutting  and  feeding  off 
oats.  The  succeeding  year  land  plowed  as 
before,  seeded  with  6  pecks  to  the  acre  anil  cov¬ 
ered  as  before.  Oats  much  better  all  over, 
perhaps  double  the  quantity  cut,  hogs  given  the 
field,  and  rather  more  stock  generally,  as  the 
earth  was  soon  thoroughly  coated  with  grass. 
Stock  taken  off  whilst  the  earth  was  protected, 
preferring  to  loose  feed  than  the  exposure  of 
land.  At  this  time  my  visitors  agreed  upon  the 
improvement,  and  desired  to  see  by  a  corn 
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crop.  Although  I  preferred  another  crop,  yet 
I  pat  corn,  and  the  result  satisfied  all  that  there 
was  an  increase,  but  it  was  “  the  season.”  I 
followed  with  corn — an  increase,  but  it  was 
‘‘  the  season”  again.  I  then  proposed  cotton, 
it  was  planted,  and  a  bale  per  acre  the  result— 
the  “ same  old  coon,”  “  the  season.-’  I  then  pro¬ 
posed  a  Committee  to  say  what  should  be 
])’ anted  to  satisfy  the  croaker  family,  but  de¬ 
clined*  I  then  followed  with,  corn  which:  still 
gave  a  gala,  and  then  it  was  given,  up.  I.  have 
plowed  in  oats  when  turning*  when  in.  the 
boot  and  before  jointing,  finding  aJVwiys  an  ad¬ 
vantage-. 

Having  usually  made  more  corn  and.  meat 
than  would  supply  my  family,  I  have  thought 
no  crop  planted  gave  more  satisfactory  results 
than  the  oat  crop.  The  oat  is  fit  for  hog.  food 
about  the  1st  of  June,,  when  hogs  need  most 
food  and  attention.  I  have  fuond.  hogs  always 
do  well  on  the  oat,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
inducing  many  to  plant  oats  fertile  Iicgv  I  am 
aware  that  the  “  oats  being  an  exhauster,  and  if 
not  an  injury  to,  yet  no  use  for  hogs,”  have  ma¬ 
ny  advocates,  and  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  combating, 
both  errors;  the  more  general  and  the  abler 
the  advocates,  the  more  pleasure  to  knock,  the 
pegs  from  u  nder.  If  our  Agricultural  Society 
will  offer  a  libera,1  premium  to  test,  1  am  willing 
to  risk  a  10  year’s  experiment  on  a  piece  ol  land. 
Let  this  be  done,  and  a  Committee  visit  each 
year  and  continue  until  there  remains  no  doubt. 

I  take  the  affirmative.  Oats  may  he  «sed  so 
as  to  improve  land,  I  admit,  if  everything  he 
removed,  the  land  stocked  when  wet  or  dry, 
and  stocked  so  close  as  to  destroy  &U  vegetation, 
that  oats  may  be  animpQverisljer,  qy  bad  manage¬ 
ment  will  cause  it.  Try  oats  as  a  merciful  man 
would  work  his  beast,  and  my  friends  of  Caro¬ 
lina,  you  will  no  longer  condemn  oats. 

Tours,  M.  P. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Corn  Culture. 

George  Seaborn — My  Dear  Sir : — ‘‘Broom- 
sedge”  asks,  “  what  will  the  root  cutters  say 
to  working  corn  with  the  harrow  or  cultiva¬ 
tor  ?-’  &c.  I  would  ask  “  Brootnsedge”  what 
does  he  say  to  50  or  00  bushels  of  corn  per  acre 
from  opening  a  furrow,  droppiug  seed,  covering 
with  two  furrows,  thinning  out,  break  out  the 
baulks  ahd  nothing  more  doue?  It  has  been 
done  this  year,  friend  Broomsedge,  on  the  Deer 
Creek  lands  of  Miss.,  and  no  mistake. 

And  what  do  you  say  to  opening  a  furrow 
with  the  shovel  plow,  scattering  manure,  drop¬ 
ping  corn,  covering  with  2  furrows,  running  3 
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furrows  with  a  subsoil  plow  between,  thinning 
to  a  stand,,  then  harrow  2  furrows  only  onceg 
Com  o-n  ordinary  land  promise  to  make  3D 
bushels  this  dry  year,  and  no  grass  shows  us 
that  corn  does  not  require  ?o  much  work  as  has 
been  thought  for. 

“Rust  on  Cotton-” — Net  always  appearing: 
around  stumps,  trees,  &c.  Friend.  Broom&edge* 
lliait  ihone  of  the  times  you, was-  caught  nap*- 
ping>.  L  haveseemniore  of  it  this  year  than,  be¬ 
fore  for  some  30  years.  It  is  on  spots  of  fronu 
1  to  5  acres* .  every  stalk,  seems  affected.  A» 
gentleman  said  to-  me  a  few  days  sines,,  he  haiP 
seen  10  acre  spots,. usually  as-stalfehere  and  there- 
is- effected,  sometimes  iti  goes  no* farther;  again' 
small'  spots  of  a  few  yards,  and1  this  year  mucin 
larger  in  extent.  Fresh*  lands- most  exempt.- 
If  from  shallow  plowing,  why  is  it  on  our- lands5 
where  a  one  horse  plow  never  runs  before  planting;, 
and  others  who  never  use  a  two  horse  plow  are- 
not  troubled’?  There  are  localities  less  sub¬ 
ject  than  others,  yet  all  arse  getting  vs  esse.  Fop' 
years-,,  whilst  my  neighbors  complained  very 
much,  it  did  no*  injury  here,  whereas- this  yeaxr 
it  is  increasing  great!}? — no- difference  i a;  tilth- 
Yours,  &c.r  A  Friend  or  B’s.- 

- ■■■  ii J®*-  -^BSiiou - - 

For  the  Farmer  aud  Planter. 

The  Oat. 

Friend  S'ea-sorn: — Although  the  ©at  may 
not  be  am  exhauster — although  it  is  owe  of  the’ 
best  feeds- for  horses;  mules,  cattle  and  hogs? 
yet  it  may  be  asked,  whether  ft  fee  profitable- 
for  culture  compared  with  ot  her  grain  ?  If  the 
oat  be  cut  when  the -grain  is  in- its- dough  slate,, 
just  out  of  milk,-  cured!  as-bay  should  bo  cured,, 
aye,  and  fodder  too,  it-  is  as  good •  food  for  stock; 
not  at  labor  as  any  other.  We  wilt  be  particu¬ 
lar.  The  Egyptian  Oaf,- whits  grain  and  tall* 
in  growth  ;  the  Winter  Black  Oaty short  straw, 
heavier  grain  and  larger  yield,  wilt  stand1  our' 
winters  and  afford  a  good  bite  for  hogs-  albwint 
ter.  It  is  poor  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  Bare¬ 
ly  sustaining,  and  will  not  sustain  a  mare  in i 
milk,  therefore,  inferior  to  barley,  wheat  or 
rye ;  but  being  more  available  as  a  food  crop, 
perhaps  it  is  best.  A  serious  objection  to  it  for 
grazing  will  be  found  by  breeders  of  colts,  as  it 
will,  at  times,  kill  colts  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  eat,  and  the  dam  will  become  poor, 
or  when  fed  only  on  it.  For  pasture,  rye  or 
barley  is  best,  even  if  plowed  under  in  March 
for  cotton  or  late  corn.** 

When  the  oat  is  cut  for  feeding,  it  should  be 
shocked  up  in  moderate  size  shocks  the  same 
day  it  is  cut,  left  in  shock  for  some  12  to  36 
I  hours,  when  it  will  have  heated  somewhat  and 
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■■sweated,  then  expose  to  sisn  fo  r  G  -or  8  hours, 
sag-atn  shocked,  then  sunned  a lul  hauled  up. 
Rut  to  cure  without  a  dew  On  if*  and  hy  ideat¬ 
ing  and  drying,  thus  the  straw  retains  much 
of  the  juice  and  nourishment,  instead  of  being 
[permitted  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Then  Cut  up  in 
^  inch  pieces  with  some  straw-cut  ter,  moisten 
•with  salt  as* d  wat or,  park  down  for  12  hours, 
and  feed.  New  oats  is  (net  s©  good  feed  as 
when  G  to  12  months  old. 

Taking  the  oat  all  in  all,  we  recommend  its 
■extended  culture,  being  careful  to  give  hogs 
alone  the  range  of  oat  fields. 

Yours,  &c.,  M.  P. 

- — ♦♦♦ -tfW - - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Management  of  Hogs. 

Friend  Seaborn  :  Pleasea.sk  “Piracy  Woods” 
to  send  me  a  few  of  his  ‘‘hog-peas’’- — you  can 
.give  my  address. 

In  addition,  I  would  beg  “  Pinev  Woods”  to 
continue  his  writings,  and  to  give  us  a  month¬ 
ly  report.  Ilis  article,  pages  181,  182,  gives  me 
great  pleasure;  without  reading  the  second 
time,  thinking  I  have  caught  his  ideas,  I  can, 
with  great  joy,  endorse.  Give  to  those  “  digni¬ 
ty  ”  overseers  another  lick.  Masters  may  turn 
up  their  noses  at  swine  feeding,  it  is  their  own 
business,  hut  overseers  are  employed  to  attend 
to  the  plantation  interest. 

Will  friend  P.  W.  allow  me  to  suggest  corn 
and  {finders  in  part,  instead  of  peas.  If  he 
would  put  2  or  3  of  his  14  acres  in  heart  to  pro¬ 
duce  pumpkins  and  squashes,  he  would  have 
for  fall  feeding  as  near  all  that  is  desirable  as 
he  could  procure— then  red  clover  for  spring 
and  summer. 

Broomsedge  is  a  friend,  and  is  only  to  be 
feared  by  evil-doers.  He  is  a  little  too  timid  as 
to  progress,  but  “caution  is  the  better  part  of 
valor,”  better  be  too  prudent  than  wild.  He  is 
known  to  me,  and  though  not  known,  except 
by  his  assumed  name,  to  the  readers  of  your 
sheet,  yet  I  venture  on  it,  not  a  subscriber  but 
who  would  rather  loose  any  other  writer  for 
your  paper  than  him. 

We  need  more  provision  for  hogs.  I  hope 
“  Piney  Woods”  has  touched  on  a  subject  that 
will  do  much  good,  and  that  himself  and  oth¬ 
ers  will  keep  it  before  the  people.  Provide 
succulent  food  for  sows  and  young  stock,  keep 
sows  in  good  living  order — not  fat — young 
stock  fat,  use  full-grown  sows,  matured  boars 
not  to  run  together,  change  boars  from  time  to 
time,  and  hogs  will  not  be  costly.  If  young 
stock  are  pushed,  sows  are  fit  for  breeding  un¬ 
der  a  year  old  ;  boars  should  be  kept  separate  ! 
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even  when  young.  In  the  South  many  choice 
sows  have  been  rained  by  being  kept  from  the 
boar  until  12  months  old — they  prove  barren. 
Enough  for  reflection. 

Yours,  Sandy  Hied. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Management  ofHogs. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  a  former  article  I  took  for 
tbe  3emgth  thereof  as  hurried  a  glance  and  as 
full  as  I  could  at  this  subject.  Since  writing, 
this  matter  grows  in  importance,  and  although 
I  do  not  know  that  I  possess  any  fitness  to  en¬ 
lighten  my  fellows,  yet  as  truth  is  elicited  by 
enquiry,  as  sparks  are  by  collision,  I  propose  to 
amplify  and  give  you  an  article  or  more  as  the 
spirit  may  move  me, 

I  have  reared  hogs  for  years  in  numbers  more 
than  to  supply  my  family,  keeping  more  under 
enclosure,  and  giving  corn  and  salt  only  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  come  to  call,  They  were  Called 
together  every  evening  about  dark  with  a  horn, 
myself  being  the  swine  herd.  That  period  has 
past.  There  is  now  a  need  for  change,  and  it 
is  required  that  provision  be  made,  My  pas¬ 
tures,  of  6  different  enclosures,  varying  from  10 
to  140  acres,  enclose  some  350  to  400  acres,  ti 
part  openland,  a  part  woodland,  a  part  plowed 
as  need  for. 

Thus  would  1  recommend  to  others  to  do,  as 
hogs,  like  all  animals,  need  change  Of  pastures. 
I  have  prepared  for  all  stock.  After  having 
provided  ample  pastures  with  an  abundance  of 
water  in  each — after  providing  feed — clover, 
pinders,  peas,  pumpkins,  squashes,  potatoes, 
cotton-seed  and  corn — with  proper  cooking  ar¬ 
rangements.  then  comes  the  selection  of  stock 
hogs;  “Broomsedge”  is  not  an  advocate  for 
the  Suffolk — well,  he  may  be  fight,  but  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  small,  I  hope.  Size  of  a  hog.— T 
hope,  B;,  will  not  make  size  the  test  of  merit. 
Some  of  your  3,  4  or  500  lb.  hogs  are  like  some 
big  then,  only  good  for  Weight.  I  am  willing  to 
take  size,  all  else  equal,  but  if  the  Suffolks  are 
good  breeders,  good  nurses, — jf  they  mature 
early,  fatten  kindly,  flesh  properly  mixed,  fat 
and  lean,  then  their  size  I  prefer.  I  have  a  few 
grown  Suffolks,  and  think  they  will  average 
over  200  lbs.  I  would  prefer  a  stock  which 
would  mature  at  9  to  15  months,  and  weigh  150 
to  175,  than  stock  at  24  to  30  months  if  weigh¬ 
ing  3  to  4001bs.  In  thefirst  place,  I  prefer  small 
meat  if  at  same  cost;  and  secondly,  it  is  less  li¬ 
able  to  loss  in  curing.  Understand  me,  I  have 
not  spoken  in  favor  of  tbe  Suffolk.  I  leave  each 
one  to  judge  for  himself.  I  advise  the  hog  that 
favors  her  first  litter,  not  later  than  at  10  to  12 
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months  old,  and  then  averages  twice  per  year5 
giving,  say  6  to  10  pigs  at  each  farrowing.  Sows 
should  fatten  kindly,  and  when  nursing  should 
carry  large  udders,  and  not  to  fatten  under  high¬ 
est  and  richest  food  whilst  suckling  their  young. 
If  sows  are  lengthy,  the  hoars  may  be  more 
compact.  Sows  should  be  kept  in  such  condi¬ 
tion  as  to  be  ready  for  the  boar  at  10  months 
old — the  boar  should  be  lh  to  2  years  old,  well 
kept,  and  turned  into  a  sow  at  a  time,  as  soon 
as  the  latter  be  served  turn  him  back  to  his 
quarters — so.  co.ntin  u,e  just  as  you  do  your  other 
stock.  You  will  find  more  pigs  and  healthier 
ones. 

Sows  should  he  kept  in  moderate  condition, 
fed  only  when  necessary  to  keep  thus  until  they 
have  farrowed,  then  begin  with  slops.  Do  sure 
to  feed  very  little  for  2  or3  days  if  any.  When 
the  sow  begins  to  search  for  food,  you  may^ive 
her  an  abundance  of  the  best  food  you  have, 
remembering  that  corn  is  fat-producing,  whilst 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  squashes  &c.,  are  more  mus¬ 
cle-producing — what  you  now  want.  If  corn  be 
fed  best  to  grind  into  meal  and  make  into  gru¬ 
el,  cooking  thoroughly — mixed  food  best.  In  a 
short  time  the  pigs  will  begin  to  cat,  and  will 
bare  to  be  -weaned  off  from  GO  to  90  days,  if  the 
master  will  attend  to  feeding.  I  have  made 
some  of  my  best  hogs  from  pigs  weaned  off  at 
60  days — understand,  don’t  attempt  this  unless 
the  master  will  feed — negroes  will  not  attend. 

Sows  carry  their  young  3  months  and  20  to 
22  days,  therefore,  to  average  2  litters  per  year, 
the  sow  will  need  the  boar  before  pigs  are 
weaned  ;  if  well  fed  she  will  be  ready  50  to  80 
days  after  farrowing.  Again,  bear  in  mind  all 
this  is  for  hogs  in  a  civilized  position;  more 
care  is  necessary  when  confined  and  fed.  If  a 
sow  is  fed  full  on.  corn  a  few  days  before,  or  a 
few  days  after  farrowing,  she  may  need  the  boar 
in  12  hours,  and  being  injured  by  fever,  I  pre¬ 
sume  caused  by  heating  food,  she  may  never 
breed  again. 

Yours  now  and  again,  S.  H. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Management  of  Hogs. 

Me.  Editor  As  to  the  best  bog  for  the 
Southern  planter,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  choo¬ 
sing  the  Berkshire  with  the  privilege  of  select¬ 
ing  for  myself,  even  of  this  breed.  The  Berk¬ 
shire  hog  that  had  more  white  than  was  consid¬ 
ered  pure  breed,  I  regard  as  the  best.  Those 
who  kept  the  run  of  this  matter,  will  under¬ 
stand,  by  referring  to  Imported  Newberry  as 
the  hog  with  more  white  than  was  deemed  pure, 
whilst  Wimlsoi  Castle  had  the  white  face,  white 


hairs  on  end  of  tail,  and  I  forget  how  many 
white  feet.  Imported  Newberry  was  one  of 
the  very  best  hogs  1  eyer  saw,  and  marked  hi» 
stock  strongly.  I  would  prefer  for  plantation 
use,  a  spotted  hog  to  the  white  or  the  black  ; 
broad  in  the  loins  round  barrel,  ears  neither 
long,  and  certainly  not  short.  Boring  th© 
Berkshire  fever,  1  took  the  disease  badly,  and  in 
the  paroxism  got  one  of  the  very  prettiest, 
gauntliest  little  sow  pigs,  short  fox-ears,  srnaiiJ 
head,  round  barrel,  round,  plump  ham,  small 
bone  and  could  run  like  a  quarter  horse — tW 
several  of  us  had  about  an  hour’s  experience — 
but  she  never  got  to  be  larger  than  two  hogs 
should  get. 

Next  to  the  Berkshire,  I  believe  I  should plac® 
the  Bel  tie,  or  Skinner,  or  Grazier.-  this  hog  be¬ 
ing  a  cross  and  introduced  by  the  great,  the  la¬ 
mented  John  S.  Skinner.  There  are  hojrs  in 
every  section  of  ©nr  country  that  will  do.  tc» 
breed  from.  By  being  careful  in  selections-,, 
not  use  boars  two  young,  and  a  good  stock 
can  soon  be  reared.  When  once  a  good  stock 
be  procured,  do  not  rely  upon  the  stock  w.itk- 
out  attention.  The  corn  crib  is  a  very  certain 
cross — without  it  you  need  not  expect  meat. 
The  corn  crib  is  placed  here  as  food  and  enough 
of  it ;  yet  1  hope  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  : 
good,  choice  stock,  and,  perhaps,  as  good  pork 
and  bacon  can  be  packed  away  without  corn  as 
with  it,  and  equally  cheap.  I  have  turned. i.n .to 
a  5  acre  clover  lot  some  50  to  GO  head  of sows 
and  pigs  in  April — no  corn — turned  into  pea- 
field  in  October,  and  finer  hogs  I  never  reared. 
Peas,  potatoes  and  pinders  will  make  as  nice- 
pork  as  anybody’s  pork.  But  we  want  enough 
feed,  at  the  right  time  arul  of  the  kind  to  suit 
the  age  and  condition  of  stock.  Cotton  seed  i& 
a  goad  feed.  They  should  be  conked  thorough¬ 
ly  and  not  fed  in  too  large  a  quantity.  Injury 
is  often  done  by  over  quantity.  I  have  said? 
nothing  of  the  advantage  from  fruit,  such  as 
plums,  mulberries,  peaches,  &c.,  &e.,  for  my 
success  did  never  pay;  yet  I  believe  the  mul¬ 
berry  and  scuppernong  could  be  made  available-. 
I  have  both  in  my  [pastures  and  intend  to  ex¬ 
tend  them  ;  they  give  shade,  and  if  not  very- 
profitable,  yet  affords  variety. 

My  chief  reliance  will  be  clover  and  mas-- 
lceete  for  pastures,  and  pea  fields  for  fattening. 

Hoping,  dear  sir,  that  these  hints,  though 
rude  they  be,  may  serve  to  aid  my  my  fellows, 
I  am,  with  good  wishes  for  you  and  yours, 

Your  follow,  S..  II. 

- — — -CgLa*-  - 

The  weak  may  be  joked  out  of  anything  but 
their  weakness.. 
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From  the  American  Farmer, 
tlompositiou  for  Rendering]  Roots  and  sitoes 
Water- Proof. 

v‘Takc  I  {tint  of  boiled  linseed  oil.  2  oz.  of 
hccsioax,  2  oz.  o  f  spirits  of  turpentine,,  and  v.  oz.  of 
Burgundy  pitch.  Let  them  bo  careful  y  inci¬ 
ted  over  a  slow  fire.  With  this  mixture  now 
shoes  and  boots  are  to  be  rubbed  in  the  sun  or  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  fire,  with  a  sponge  or 
ImisU.  This  operation  should  be  repeated 
without  wearing  them  as  often  as  they  be- 
Oflme  dry,  until  they  are  fully  saturated  ;  which 
will  require  four  or  five  times  brushing — by  this, 
the  leather  becomes  im previous  to  water.  The 
doct  or  shoe,  thus  prepared,  lasts  much  longer 
than  common  leather;  it  acquires  such  a  plia¬ 
bility  aad  softness,  that  it  will  never  shrivel, 
eaor  grow  hard,  stud  in  that  state,  it  the  most 
effectual  preventive  againts  colds,  &c.  it  is 
necessary  to  rein ark  that  shoes  aud  hoots,  thus 
prepared,  (Ought  not  to  be  worn,  until  they  be¬ 
come  perfectly  dry  and  elastic;  as  in  the  con¬ 
trary  case,  the  leather  will  become  too  soft,  and 
wear  out  much  sooner  that  itothervyi.se  would.’’ 

We  have  tried  the  effect  of  the  composition  made 
agreably  to  this  recipe,  and  can  vouch  for  its 
rendering  leather  water-proof.  In  order  to  test 
it,  we  procured  a  new  pair  of. shoes,  gave  them 
five  successive  rubbings  with  it,  allowing  suffi¬ 
cient  time  between  each  for  the  composition  to 
become  dry.  After  the  last  had  become  per¬ 
fectly  absorbed  by  the  leather,  we  placed  one 
of  the  shoes  in  a  tub  partially  filled  with  water, 
and  left  it  there  for  411  hours.  When  we  took 
the  shoe  out,  it  was  as  dry  as  when  we  first 
placed  it  Ik  the  tub;  the  effect  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  is,  that  while  it  renders  the  leather  water¬ 
proof,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  it 
makes  it  soft  and  pliant,  and,  therfore,  the 
more  elactie .and  durable.  From  our  experi¬ 
ence  it',  the  -wear  of  shoes  made  water-proof, 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  that  a  pair  thus 
.treated,  will  last  as  long  as  two  pair  that  may 
lie  worn  without  it.  But  independent  of  tins 
economical  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  so 
much  comfort  in  wearing  a  pair  of  boots,  or 
shoes,  impervious  to  water,  that  if  it  did  not 
•conduce  to  save — which,  it  does— it  is  so  pre¬ 
servative  of  health ,  that  consideration  alone 
should  commend  this  composition  to  all  who 
put  a  just  estimate  upon  that  most  valuable  of 
all  earthly  blessings.  Wel/eetis,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  more  distressing  colds,  coughs,  and 
consumptions,  than  any  thing  else  ;  if  then,  we 
can  preserve  dry  feet,  and  thereby  avoid  the 
unpleasant  and  dangerous  consequence  which 

(follow  front  wet  opes,  it  becomes  a  matter  o1 
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duty  for  us  all,  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  preven¬ 
tive  remdody.  It  is  cheap  and  effoettivc,  and  does 
not  in  tlie  least  prevent  the  leather  from  tn  ng 
a  fine  polish.  When  we  first  read  the  recipe, 
we  were  satisfied,  from  the  constituents  in  it, 
that  it  would  make  leather  water-proof  ;  but. we 
felt  it  to  be  our  duty,  before  publishing  it,  to 
test  its  virtues  fully,  as  we  arc  averse  from  en* 
horsing  anything  untried.  The  thought  here 
presents  itself,  that  if  agriculturist  would  have 
their  harness  collars,  and  gearing,  generally, 
saturated  with  this  composition  twice  a  year, 
that  it  would  make  them  last  as  long  again,  be¬ 
sides  rendering  them  much  more  comfortable 
to  the  animals  that  have  to  wear  and  work  in 
them. 

Fixed  Facts  in  Agriculture. 

These  may  be  assumed  as  fixed  facts  in  agri¬ 
culture  : 

1.  All  lands  on  which  clover,  or  the  grasses, 
are  grown,  must  either  have  lime  in  them,  natu¬ 
rally,  or  that  mineral  must  be  arfificiaTly  sup¬ 
plied.  It  matters  but  little,  whether  it  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  stone-lime,  oyster-  shell  lime 
or  marl. 

2.  All  permanent  improvement  of  lands  must 
look  to  lime  as  its  basis. 

3.  Lands  which  have  been  long  in  culture, 
will  be  benefited  by  applications  of  phdspliate  of 
lime,  aud  it  is  unimportant  wheather  the  defi¬ 
ciency  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  bone-dust,  gu¬ 
ano,  native  phosphate  of  lime,  composts  of  fish 
ashes, — or  in  that  of  oyster-shell  lime— or  mar] 
— -if  the  land  needs  liming,  also. 

4.  No  lands  can  be  preserved  in  a  high  slate  of 
fertility,  unless  clover  and  the  grasses  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  course  of  rotation.  [Would  not  a 
crop  of  peas  given  to  thelands,  answer  as  well  ? 
Ed!  F.  &  P. 

5.  Mould  is  indispensable  in  every  soil, — and 
a  bealLhy  supply  can  alone  be  preserved  through 
the  cultivation  of  clover,  and  the  grasses,  the 
turning  in  of  green  crops,  or  by  the  application 
of  composts  rich  in  the  elements  of  mould. 

6.  All  highly  concentrated  animal  manures 
arc  increased  in  value,  and  their  benefits  pro¬ 
longed,  by  admixture  with  piaster,  salt  or  pul¬ 
verized  charcoal. 

7.  Deep  ploughing  greatly  improves  the  pro¬ 
ductive  powers  of  every  variety  of  soil,  that  is 
not  wet. 

P.  Sub-soiling  sound  laud,  that  is,  land  that  is 
not  wet,  is  eminently  conductive  to  increased 
production. 

9.  All  wet  lands  should  be  drained. 

10.  All  grain  crops  should  be  harvested  front 
7  to  10  days  before  the  grain  is  thoroughly  ripe. 
[Not  for  seed. — Ed.  F.  &  P. 

11.  Clover,  as  noil  as  the  grasses,  intended 
for  hnv,  should  be  mowed  when  in  bloom. 

12.  Sandy  lands  can  be  most  effectually  -  im¬ 
proved  by  clay.  When  such  landsrequireliming 
or  marling,  the  lime,  or  marl  is  most  ben  (.fid  ally 
applied,  when  made  into  compost  with  clay. — 

shacking  lime,  salt  brine  is  better  than  water. 

13.  The  chopping,  or  grinding,  of  grain,  to 
fed  to  stock,  operates  as  a  saving  of  at  ieas.t 
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twenty-live  per  cent,  Esp’ec'i'ft'ffy  if  the  c£?b  is 

ground  with  com, 

14.  Draining  of  v?et  ietn&s,  sttd  fnsrsfe'es,  aifds 
to  their  value-,  by  making  them  produce  n¥ore, 
and'  better  crops—by  prodipcing  tfreiW  earlier, 
and  by  improving  the  health  of  neighbors, 

15.  Tomanure,  or  lime,  wet  lands,  is  to  throw 
manure,  lime  and  labor  away. 

J6.  Shallow  ploughing,  operates  to  impover¬ 
ish  the  soil,  while  it  decreases  production. 

17.  By  stabling  and'  shedding  stock  through 
the  winter,  a  saving  of  one-fourth  less  food  may 
be  effected — that  is, — one -fourth  less  food  will 
answer,  th$n  when  such  stock  may  he  exposed 
to  the  incleuiences  of  the  weather, 

18.  A  bushel  of  plaster,  per  acre,  sown  bro-atl- 
ea»t  ovep  clover,  will  add'  one  hundred  per 
ceirnt.  Su  its  produce. 

10‘.  Permlip^l  applieatioras  of  ashes,  tend  to 
keep  up  the  integrity  of  soils,  by  supplying  most 
if  not  all  of  the  inorganic  substances. 

20.  Th  rough  preparation  of  land,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no.  Cssary  to  the  successful  and  luxuriant 
growth  of  crops. 

2).  Abundant  crops  cannot  be  gyown  for  a 
sqceessjop  of  years,  unless  care  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
vide,  and  apply,  an  equivalent  for  the  substances 
carried  off  the  land  in  the  products  grown 
thereon. 

22-  To  preserve  meadows  in  their  productive¬ 
ness,  it  is  necessary  to  harrow  them  every  se¬ 
cond  autumn,  apply  top-dressings,  and  roll  them. 

23.  All  stiff  clays  are  benefited  by  fall  and 
>yjnterploughings;  butshould  never  be  ploughed 
while  tliey  are  wet.  If,  at  such  ploughings, 
the  furrow  be  materially  deepened,  lime,  marl, 
or  ashes  should  be  applied. 

24.  Young  stock  should  be  moderately  fed 
with  grain,  in  winter,  and  receive  generous  sup¬ 
plies  of  long  provender,  it  being  essential  to 
keep  them  in  far  condition,  in  order  that  the 
formation  of  muscle,  bones,  &c.  may  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  continuously  carried  on. 

25.  Milch  cows,  iu  winter,  should  be  kept  in 
dry,  moderately  warm,  and  well  ventilated 
quarters,  be  regularly  fed  and  watered  three 
times  a  day,  salted  twice,  or  thrice  a  week, 
have  clean  beds,  be  curried  daily,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  long  provender,  should  receive 
succulent  food,  morning  and  evening,  [True, 
no  doubt  but  who  ever  saw  a  cow  curried  at 
the  South. — Ed.  F.  &  P.] 

26.  Full  complements  of  tools,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  husbandry,  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  success  of  the  husbandman. 

27.  Capital  is  not  only  necessary  to  agricultu¬ 
ral  success,  but  can  be  as  profitably  used  in 
farming,  as  in  any  other  occupation. 

28.  Punctuality  in  engagements,  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  agriculturalists,  as  ir  is  to  a  merchant. 

29.  Every  husbandman  should  carfully  read, 
and  digest  matters  connected  with  his  business; 
his  success  beeing  as  dependent  upon  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  principles  and  details,  as  is 
that  of  the  lawer  or  physician,  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  science  of  law,  or  physic. 

30.  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats  and  Barley,  should 
never  follow  each  other  in  a  course  of  rotation  ; 
there  should  always  be  an  intervening  hoe-crop 
between  them. 


31.  W 6'edS‘  sb'oufd  [Vever  be  [re  riYJ  riled  to  ina- 
tnfe' theif  seb'8  on  f?  fariYi,  n6’f  lie  pulled  up  or 
cat  down,  as  often  as  they  show  themselves, 
s6’ch  being  the  8nly  effectual  method  Of  eradi¬ 
cating  them.  To' ehsri're  this  result,  the  ground 
should  be  planted;  In'  cow,  ahxT  that  kept  clean. 

32.  Time  and’  labor,  devoted  to  the  collection 
of  materials  to  be  coverted  into  manure,  are 
the  most  fruitful  sources  of  profit  in  the  whole 
range  of  farm  economy. 

33.  The  orchard,  to  be  productive  of  good, 
fair,  fruit,  requires- to  be  fed,,  as  Karachi  as  dfoes, 
a  field  of  grain.  The  soil  ©F caffe  stcqjuanttsv, 
that  the  substances  abstracted,  by,  the  crops, 
shall  be  restored.  The  soil  should;  be  kept 
clean.,  aadi  open.  totha  nfceUoratmg  influences  of 
the  sum  the  dews,  t he  rain  and  the  air, — the 
bark  of  the  trees  should  he  kept  in  a  healthful 
condition.,  by  scraping,  when  necessary,  uiuS 
by  alkftlluc  washes. 

From  the  Country  Gentleman. 

How  to  Enrich  a  Carden. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — A  few  years  ago  I  had  ac- 
casiora  to  use  a  new  garden.  It  had  been  worn 
by  con-Si anal  cropping  without  smwturmg,  till  i.t 
would  not  produce  barf  a  crop  of  n»ytfcr»g. — 
I  had  no  manures  to  pot  wpotr  it.  I  eooid  have 
bought  open  barnyard  murrures  that  bad  tweens 
washed  aud  bleached  through  the  year,  tilt 
most  of  the  salts,  all  of  the  urine  was  gone,  but 
I  thought  it  would  not  pay  well.  Nor  could  E 
any  better  afford  to  cultivate  a  garden.  I  plan¬ 
ted  about  one-third  in  the  white  sugar  beet. — 
The  remainder  in  corn,  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
squashes,  melons,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  onions, 
&c.,  &c.  There  was  one  thing  that  I  could  do. 
I  had  a  family  of  five,  three  adults  and  two 
children,  one  an  infant,  I  placed  a  half  hogs¬ 
head  convenient  for  receiving  all  the  dirty  slop 
of  the  family  inclueing  the  urin  of  the  cham¬ 
bers.  This  was  filled  about  once  a  day  through 
the  week  and  two  or  three  times  on  Mondays. 
My  method  of  applying  it  was  this.  At  evening 
I  began  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  and  with  a 
pail  and  dipper,  I  threw  it  upon  the  hills  and 
beds  of  every  thing  planted,  till  the  tub  was 
emptied.  The  second  evening,  I  began  where 
I  left  off  first  and  continued  on  until  the  tub  was 
again  emptied.  So  I  continued  till  I  had  gone 
over  the  whole  garden.  I  continued  to  repeat 
the  same  process  through  the  entire  seaso-n,  or 
until  the  garden  had  become  so  manured  as  to 
need  no  more  food.  The  first  time  going 
through  the  garden,  as  the  seeds  were  not  up, 

I  used  a  large  watering  pot  with  a  coarse  nose- 
The  second  time  through,  I  used  the  pail  and! 
dipper,  and  applied  the  liquid  around  the  young 
plant,  As  the  plants  become  large  and  nearly 
covered  the  ground  wherever  it  was  naked. 

And  now  for  the  result.  I  had  a  neighbor. 
Dr.  C.,  a  competitor  in  the  gardening  line  that 
summer.  His  garden  joined  mine,  the  same 
size,  and  the  same  quality  of  soil.  He  had 
plenty  of  open  barnyard  manure  and  plenty  of 
time  to  work  bis  garden,  lie  often  boasted  of 
having  had  the  best  garden  in  the  town,  and 
thought  he  should  still  have  the  best,  notwith¬ 
standing  mine.  But  no  sooner^thnn  the  gardens 
were  both  well  up,  the  Doctor  began  to  show 
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vigils  of  suspicion  that  he  should  be  beat. — 
About  the  first  of  July  he  came  into  my  garden 
©He  morning,  and  says,  “I  have  come  to  inquire 
E «i to  the  secret  of  your  power  over  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdom.  The  rapid  growth  of 'your  gar¬ 
den  is  a  great  mystery  to  ine.  Your  garden 
was  ploughed  but  once,  mine  twice,  and  dragged 
■well.  Yours  was  tub  down  and  had  no  manure 
om  ine  was  in ’better  order,  and  besides  had  plenty 
«uf  man  tire.  Mine  has  had  a  little  better  atten¬ 
tion  than  yours,  and  now  the  first  of  July, 
yours  is  certainly  thirty  it  not  fifty  per  cent, 
ahead  of  mine.  Tell  me  what  you  lmve  dene 
to  it-*’  “Well  Doctor,  come  with  me  into  my 
wood-house,”  said  I.  “There,  that  tub,  with 
the  help  of  my  good  wife,  contains  all  the  se¬ 
cret  there  is  about  it.  I  have  been  feeding  my 
•garden,  as  you  do  your  pigs.”  “Well,  now 
£  see  what  yen  have  been  doing  all  summer. 
$  supposed  you  were  watering  your  garden  all 
.-summer,  and  I  wondered  wiry  you  should  be 
.doing  that,  when  there  has  been  a  great  plenty  of 
train.  New  I  see  the  mystery.” 

That  garden,  Messrs  Editors,  had  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  most  thrifty  and  the  most 
[productive  cf  any  garden  in  the  country.  That 
\vvas  nay  first  experiment  with  dhe  waste  water 
,  of  the  family.  And  as  that  was  applied  tea 
.half  acre  of  worn  out  land  for  only  a  part  of 
ifour  months  in  the  year,  1  came  to  theconclu- 
.sion,  that  had  the  w  hole  been  judiciously  applied 
,one  entire  year,  it  would  have  been  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  in  high  productive  order  two  acres. 
[But,  in  this  estimate.,  I  have  not  included  the  ex- 
.eremeut  from  the  privy.  My  opinion  was  then 
•formed  and  has  been  confirmed  by  latter  expe¬ 
riments,  that  the  manure  from  the  family 
vwonld  be  amply  sufficient  to  enrich  as  many 
.acres  for  the  purpose.?  of  agriculture,  as  there 
.Are  members  in  the  family.  And  thi*  too,  .ex¬ 
clusive  of  all  abserbeuts  to  be  need.  Rut  by 
rfhe  jjudieious  use  of  absorbents,  the  amount 
.could  he  easily  doubled  or  quadrupled  even. — 
^And  this  would  he  the  true  way  of  saving  and 
.using  the  liquid.  With  the  expense  of  one 
shalf  tone  of  guano,  in  permanent  fixings ,  any 
farmer  could  make  from  his  house,  one  ton  a 
year  through  several  generations.  It  will  cer¬ 
tainly  pay.  J.  L.  Edgebton. 

Georgia,  Ft. 

- iwqa*  -ftm  - 

Cojfec  and  Tea. — The  use  of  these  two  pleas¬ 
ant  liquids  has  been  opposed  with  almost  as 
much  violence  as  the  chewing  of  tobacco,  or 
the  imbibation  of  Alcoholic  spirits.  We  our¬ 
selves  to  whom  a  cup  of  clear,  golden  hued, 
fragrant  coffee,  is  the  elixir  of  life,  the  most  ef¬ 
ficacious  tonic  to  a  frame  over- wearied,  and  a 
brain  over-tasked,  have  ©ftentimed  our  heads, 
.at  the  deatcibes  with  which  our  favorite  “  has 
iheen  overwhelmed  by  learned  physicians,  and 
■unlearned  quacks.”  Every  man  prone  te  en¬ 
tertain  a  crotchet  within  his  brain,  and  for  that 
matter,  many  women  too  have  run  a  tilt -against 
mur  dearly  beloved  and  delicious  berry.  We 
who  can’t  argue  any  question  and  never  pre¬ 
tend  to,  could  only  listen  submissively  to  the 
.utter  ruin  to  our  constitution  which  our  perni¬ 
cious  habit  was  working  in  t  lie  opinions  of  these 
profound  Thcbap^.  We  could  not  refute  them, 


but  to  yield  our  fondness  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

We  are  now  able,  however,  to  turn  the  tables 
on  our  persecutors,  Johnston’s  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life,  surpasses  any  other  work  on  its 
subject  ever  yet  written.  It  is  the  highest  au¬ 
thority,  and  it  pronounces  from  analysis,  that 
Coffee  possesses  n®  deleterious  influence.  Wo 
hope  this  will  settle  the  question,  and  that  no 
more  eiforts  will  be  made  to  blacken  the  char¬ 
acter  and  circumscribe  the  liiufluence  of  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  a  kind  Providence  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  our  undeserving  race. — Mont¬ 
gomery  Mail. 

— - *  ♦  «  &**<—- - - 

From  the  Ohio  Fanner. 

Live  Stock  in  the  United  States. 

STATITieS. 

From  a  table  of*  statistics,  compiled  from  the 
seventh  census,  taken  in  June,  1850,  we  gather 
the  following  facts  as  to  the  live  stock  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  lie  remembered  that  al¬ 
io  ivanee  must  be  made  for  the  increase  of  two 
years.  We  copy  from  the  “Journal  of  the  Uni- 
led  States  Agricultural  society,”  edited  and 
published  byJDr.  ‘Lee. 

The  statistics  place  .valuable  facts  before  the 
reader,  to  which  we  invite  particular  attention. 

Horses.— -If  it  should  he  necessary  to  place 
every  farmer  in  the  Union  on  horseback,  there 
are  4;825.652  horses  in  the  country,  for  their 
service.  Ohio  has  the  honor  of  rearing  and 
keeping  more  horses  than  any  other  State  ;  the 
whole  number  report  being  about  464,397.-— 
New  York  had  446,014;  Pennsylvania,  839,- 
398;  and  Kentucky, 315,581. 

The  improvement  of  four  and  a  half  million 
horses,  worth  at  least  $200,000,000,  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hith¬ 
erto  received.  State  and  County  Agricultural 
Societies  have  done  something,  and  tho  high 
price  of  good  animals  more,  to  encourage  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  superior  roadsters,  and 
good  horses  of  all  work.  But  the  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  by  a  majority  of  them  are  .fe  wer 
than  they  ought  to  be  in  this  country,  To 
prolong  their  lives  and  increase  their  value, 
their  natural  wants,  constitution  and  diseases 
must  be  more  studied  and  better  understood  by 
those  that  own  and  use  them.  We  ought  to  ex¬ 
cel  all  other  nations  in  the  number  of  fine  hors¬ 
es,  for  wo  possess  uu  equal  led  advantage  for  pro¬ 
ducing  them  to  any  desirable  extent. 

Asses  and  Mules.— Of  these  useful  animals 
the  census  gives  only  559,070  in  all  the  States 
and  Territories.  New  Mexico  had  8,654.  and 
only  5,079  horses;  Tennessee  is  the  laargest 
producer  of  mules,  reporting  75,303  ;  Kentucky 
had  65,609;  Alabama,  59,895;  and  Georgia, 
5,7,379. 

The  growing  of  mules  is  profitable,  and  the 
business  has  been  considerably  extended  with¬ 
in  the  last  two  years. 

Milch  Cows.-- -The  number  of  eows exceeds 
the  estimates  that  we  have  had  occasion  to 
make  of  this  kind  of  farm  stock,  in  all  the 
States,  except  New  York,  where  the  returns 
are  below  what  wo  expected  from  the  number 
given  by  the  State  census  of  1845.  The  whole 
number  of  eows  in  the  United  States  two  years 
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ago  was  6,991,940.  Of  these,  Hew  York  had  i 
931,324;  Ohio,  544,599;  Pennsylvania 530, 2g4  ;  ! 
and  Georgia,  333,223. 

Cows  differ  more  in  value  for  milking  purpo-  j 
ses  than  is  generally  supposed.  Thousands  j 
fail  to  pay  their  way,  and  are  a  positive  tax  on  j 
their  owners ;  while  a  first  rate  milker  yields 
a  large  profit  on  the  food  consumed.  How  to 
banish  all  indifferent  and  worthless  kinds,  and  j 
fill  their  places  with  superior  aniinaL  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  intelligent  growers  of  neat  stock  to  j 
consider.  Deterioration  is  practiced  by  a  hun- 
flrcd  farmers  where  improvement  is  duly  studied 
hy  one.  As  a  general  thing,  cows  and  their  off¬ 
spring  must  be  better  kept  before  any  decided 
change  for  the  better  is  attainable.  High  qual¬ 
ity  in  ancestral  blood  avails  nothing  in  the 
v,eijis  of  a  starved  calf.  TVs  thou  t  good  keeping 
the  best  breeds  of  stock  are  utterly  worthless. 

Working  Oxen  and  other  Cattle.— We  are 
not  informed  to  what  age  young  steers  must  at¬ 
tain  before  they  are  entitled  to  rank  as  “working 
Oxen,*’  or  whether,  in  case  they  have  never  been 
subjected  to  the  yoke,  they  are  excluded,  no 
matter  what  their  years  from  the  catalogue  of 
‘‘working  cattle.”  Wc  suspect  that  entire  uni-  , 
formity  in  separating  “working  oxen”  and  “other 
.cattle,”  lias  not  been  observed  in  all  the  States. 
Re  that  as  it  may,  the  latter  number  10,165,- 
180;  while  the  former  are  set  down  at  3,693,- 
261.  By  adding  together  the  milch  cows,  work-  j 
ipg  oxen,  and  other  cattle,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  aggregate  of  neat  stock  was  18,355,387  I 
head.  Hew  York  contains  nearly  three  times 
ns  many  oxen  as  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania.  Hew 
York  has  178,909;  Ohio,  65,381;  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  61,527  ;  Missouri,  111,268  ;  which  places  1 
jthe  latter  next  to  New  York  in  this  kind  of 
stock. 

Sheep.— Many  will  be  disappointed  to  find 
that  all  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  numbered 
.only  21,621,482,  at  the  last  census.  This  is  a 
small  increase  on  the  returns  of  1840,  and  a  I 
state  of  things  that  does  not  promise  a  rapid 
advancement  in  the  production  of  wool  for  : 
many  years  to  come.  Much  has  been  written  j 
on  this  branch  of  husbandry,  and  in  favor  of 
producing  at  least  wool  enough  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  ;  but  somehow  it  happens  that  we 
import  annually  many  million  pounds,  and  cut 
the  throats  of.  thousands  of  young  sheep  for  j 
their  pelts  and  tallow,  instead  of  keeping  them 
to  increase  our  fllocks, 

It  is  believed  that  stock  companies  might  be 
formed,  having,  from  $50,009  to  $200,000  capi¬ 
tal  each  to  carry  on  the  business  of  breeding 
sheep  and  growing  wool,  where  lands  are  cheap 
as  in  some  parts  of  Virginia,  Tennessee  and 
Texas,  and  realize  a  reasonable  profit.  Econo¬ 
my,  capital  and  skill,  brought  together  in  sheep 
husbandry,  could  hardly  fail  of  success.  There 
is  just  now  unusual  activity  in  the  business  of 
importing  French  and  Spanish  sheep  into  this 
country,  mauy  of  which  unite  great  weight 
of  carcass  and  of"  fleece,  with  a  fair  degree  of  j 
fineness  and  evenness  of  the  fibre  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  wool  growing  will  soon  be  as  , 
flourishing  as  any  oilier  department  of  industry. 
Ohio  and  Hew  York  keep  more  sheep  than  any  { 
Pther  States,  1 


Swine.— It  is  pretty  evident  that  many, 
American  fanners  think  more  of  hogs  tiuiti  (>? 
sheep,  for  their  hogs  out  number  their  sheep  by 
nearly  ten  millions.  .This  is  a  singular  fact, 
and  in  the  judgement  of  many,  indicates  a  bad¬ 
ly  cultivated  taste  which  so  greatly  prefers  the 
flesh  of  swine  to  that  of  sheep*  to  say  nothing' 
of  the  superiority  of  woo!  to  haiiv  Over  thirty 
million  hogs  (30.31  5,719)  area  sufficient  stock 
to  render  pork  and  bceon-making,  as  it  really 
is,  a  very  important  branch  of  American  hus¬ 
bandry.  Tennessee  takes  the  lead  in  this  de¬ 
partment — keeping  nearly  four  limes  more 
swine  than  sheep.  Of  the  tatter,  the  census 
gives  her  only  811,591  ;  hut  of  hogs,  site  claims 
3,114,13  1.  Kentucky  has 2,861 ,163.  Indiana  is 
ahead  of  Ohio  in  the  pig  line,  having  2,298,- 
776  ;  while  Ohio  is  content  with  1,964,770. 

Value  of  Live  Stock. — The  value  of  live 
stock  in  the  United  States  is  returned  at  $543,- 
822,711.  Of  this  large  sum,  Hew  York  claims 
$73,570,499;  Ohio,  $44,124,741  ;  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  $41,500,053.  If  we  add  the  value  of 
live  stock,  farm  implements  and  machinery  t» 
that  of  farms,  the  whole  investment  is  found  to 
be  $3,962,353,395.  If  to  this  be  added  the  usu  - 
al  increase  of  two  years,  and  the  estimated  val¬ 
ue  of  the  slaves  engaged  in  agriculture,  the 
whole  amount  to  five  billions,  or  five  thousand 
millions  of  dollars. 

Wheat.  Rye  and  Indian  Corn,  in'  Ohio  axd> 
United  States.— We  also  learn  from  the  above 
statistics,  that  in  1850,  there  were  in  Ohio  IX- 
851,493  acres  of  improved  land,  14,487,351  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat,  425.718  of  rye1  and  59,078,695  of 
earn. 

In  the  United  States  118,435,178  acres  of  im¬ 
proved  land,  100,479,150  bushels  of  wheat,  14,- 
188,457  bushels  of  rye,  and  592,141,230  bushels 
of  Indian  corn. 


Devon  Cattle. 

The  following  article,  from  the  pen  of  an  es¬ 
teemed  friend,  Dr.  George  M.  Battey,  of  River 
Bank  Farm,  near  Rome  Georgia,  expresses  so 
nearly  our  own  opinion  of  the  Devon  cattle, 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  South,  that  we  fake 
great  pleasure  in  giving  it  a  place  in  the  columns 
of  the  Cultivator.  Wa  are  pleased  to  observe 
that  the  enterprising  farmers  of  the  Cherokee 
Country  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  fine  stock, and  we  feel  well  assured  that 
no  breed  of  neat  cattle  will  so  well  repay  them 
for  care  and  attention  as  the  beautiful,  docile  and 
hardy  Devons..— Southern  Gultivator. 

“The  great  secret  of  success  in  breeding  cattle 
depends  mainly  upon  the  adaptation  of  the  $$$$ 
of  the  breed  to  the  soil  and  climate. 

Any  large  heavy  breed  of  animals  put  upon 
light  pasturage  in  a  warm  climate  is  compelled 
to  deteriorate  in  value,  and  degenerate  in  their 
most  valuable  properties.  The  Devon  is  the 
onlybreed  of  cattle  (available  in  a  warm  climate,) 
that,  combines  a  heavy  muscular  frame,  short 
legs,  and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  fattening--, 
with  great  activity  and  an  increased  power  of 
locomotion,  which  enables  them  to  gather  from 
our  sparse  pastu res, , a  suffice nc-y  of  fqod  to  keep 
them  in  an  improving  condition. 
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Most,  if  n tit  all  the  impVoved  breed  at'  cuttle 
which  are  enjoying  high  repute  among  agricul¬ 
turists,  originated,  or  were  bred  op  to  their 
Jprese nt  high  standard,  in  the  British  Isles. --- 
The  North  Devons  cun  be  traced  buck,  in  their 
Jnuiity,  farther  than  any  other  breed.  a  l  is  fac¬ 
tory  records  are  found,  showing  that  this  breed 
of  cattle  existed,  in  its  native  country,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  bevsi 
tor  Ought  down  without  any  cross  with  other 
breeds  and  without  alteration  in  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  and  properties,  to  tiie  present  day. 

A  spirit  of  careful  improvement  has  perfected 
she. form  ©f  the  Devons,  and  lias  rendered  them 
remarkably  hardy,  .and  free  from  disease,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  any  other  breed  of 
icattle  ;  (a  (fact  so  generally  conceded,  that  Stock 
Insurance  Companies  insure  the  lives  of  De¬ 
vons  at  their  minimum  rates.)  Their  milking 
properties  have  been  improved  m  the  hands  of  a 
Jew  breeders,  till  their  beards  rank  deservedly  j 
first  for  dairy  purposes,  even  in  England,  and  | 
upon  heavy  pastures,  in  the  Northern  United 
.States.  But  with  all  this  improvement,  the 
Devons  retain  the  same  beautiful  color,  fine  suit 
hair  beauty  of  form,  activity,  etc.  which  char¬ 
acterized  them  two  hundred  years  ago,  indica- 
Jjiag &  remarkable  purity  in  blood,  when  first 
taken  up  by  the  improving  breeder. 

The  devons  are,  upon  first  sight,  considered 
«  small  breed  of  cattle,  but,  upon  examination 
it  is  proven  that  they  are  of  medium  size,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  heavy,  and  that  their  apparent  small¬ 
ness  is  owing  to  their  short  legs  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  compactness  of  their  forms.  They,  are  ofa 
deep,  hut  bright  red  color,  which  is  peculiar  to 
themselves,  with  bright  orange  colored  skins, 
clean  yellow  nose,  without  a  dark  spot  or  shade 
upon  it,  their  heir  soft  and  silky,  often  curley  or 
wavy.  Their  horns  are  slender,  of  a  medium 
length,  poi ting  a  little  forwards  and  outwards, 
with  a  graceful  curve  upwards.  They  are  heavy 
aud  compact,  but  still  with  a  great  length  of 
body,  compared  with  their  height.  Their  girth 
around  the  chest  is  surprising  ;  their  ribs  spring¬ 
ing  out  behind  the  shoulders  in  that  rounded  or 
hooped  form,  which  is  so  much  admired  by 
breeders,  and  so  essential  to  the  health  and 
thrift  of  the  animal. 

The  Devons  are  remarkably  adapted  to  the  j 
light  pastures  of  the  South;  first,  by  the  great 
size  of  their  lungs ;  second,  by  their  proportion¬ 
ately  large  brain  ;  third,  by  their  great  activity  ; 
and  fourth,  ny  the  comparatively  small  size  of 
their  stomach  and  offal.  The  Devons  are,  to 
a  certain  degree,  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  the  fattening  properties  of  an  animal 
under  the  most  favorable  treatment,  are  in  di¬ 
rect  ratio  with  the  smallness  of  its  lungs,  We 
find  that  even  with  their  large  lungs,  they  excel 
most  other  breeds  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  fatten,  when  stabled  and  well  fed,  and  up¬ 
on  a  rougher  mode  of  treatment,  such  as  cattle 
receive  at  the  Sout  h,  the  capacity  of  their  lungs 
jtells  with  the  most  marked  advantage.  When 
an  animal  is  exercising,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  blood  circulates  is  greatly  increased 
requiring  a  large  surface  of  lungs  to  properly 
grterializc  the  blood,  which  becomes  a  matter 
pf  yital  importance  in  the  expanded  state  of  a 
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Southern  summer  atmosphere.  When  alt  ani¬ 
mal  can  he  kept  quiet  and  not  fatigued  ,  nor  ex¬ 
cited,  a  large  capacity  of  the  lungs  is  not  need- 
j  ed,  and  indeed  it  is  a  rule,  that  as  it  fattens  and 
the  lungs  become  compressed,  the  rapidity  wit  1 1 
which  it  takes  on  ffesh  is  greatly  increased; 

[  but  if  it  should  lie  called  upon  to  take  any  con¬ 
siderable  exercise,  or  should  become  overheat¬ 
ed,  while  hi  that  state,  the  we:  essily  for  an  in¬ 
creased  capacity  and  power  in  the  lungs  would 
be  readily  perceived.  The  animal  will  appear 
sick,  and  as  the  mod  favorable  terminal ion 
the  impurity  of  the  blood  (caused  by  want  of 
proper  arteriaiizat ion)  will  show  itself  upon 
different  parts  of  the  body  in  erupt’ons.  The 
truth  of  these  remarks  may  be  seen  by  1  tic  corn  - 
paritive  shape  and  powers  of  endurance  of  dil- 
ferewt  horses.  We  iiud  that  those  with  short 
bodies  and  n  limited  capacity  of  lungs,  when 
kept  quiet  or  worked  slowly,  are  readily  kept 
very  lat.  but  if  called  ujion  to  exert  their  ut¬ 
most  strength  »«d activity,  they  readily  become 
fatigued,  their  lungs  become  oppressed,  and  if 
not  relieved hy  rest  their  health  becomes  imme¬ 
diately  affected  ;  while  a  horse  with  larger  lungs 
will  not  be  so  readily  kept  very  fat,  but  will  en¬ 
dure  a  greater  degree  of  fatigue,  without  be¬ 
coming  at  all  affected- 

Now,  upon  the  treatment  which  our  herds 
are  subjected  to  a.t  the  South,  we  readily  per¬ 
ceive  the  necessity  lor  a  combination  of  points 
in  an  animal  which  will  fit  it  to  undergo  a 
much  greater  amount  of  fatigue  (and  that  under 
the  enervating  influence  of  a  sultry  climate.) 
than  the  same  animal  would  lie  called  upon  to 
suffer  in  the  more  luxuriant  pastures  of  thu 

N  ortiL 

With  our  sparse  pasturage,  every  animal  must 
undergo  considerable  fatigue  each  time  that  it 
tills  its  stomach  with  food,  which  becomes  a  se¬ 
rious  dia.vback  to  their  prosperity  when  under¬ 
gone  beneath  the  rays  of  a  burning  sun.  Such 
circumstances  tell  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Durhams  and  other  breeds  of  cattle,  which 
have  been  heretofore  tried  at  the  South,  roll  - 
de-ri  ng  them  di eased  or  nut  It  ri  fty,  and  disappoint- 
ed  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  tried  to  accli¬ 
mate  them.  JSy  substituting  the  Devons,  we 
will  readily  avoid  such  disappointments  in  fu¬ 
ture,  and  easily  increase  the  quantitjq  as  well 
as  quality,  of  milk,  beef,  and  butter,  at  a  less 
cost ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  stock  of  cat¬ 
tle  remarkable  for  beauty  and  immunity  from 
disease. 

The  comparatively  large  size  of  the  brain  in 
the  Devons,  is  of  great  advantage  in  enabling 
them  to  withstand  fatigue,  and  the  enervating 
influence  which  a  warm  climate  necessarily  ex¬ 
erts  upon  the  animal  economy.  Thus  fitting 
them  for  the  yoke  and  preserving  their  health 
under  the  combined  disadvantages  which  all 
herds  suffer  in  this  country. 

The  reason  why  man  can  undergo  more  pro¬ 
tracted  fatigue,  and  greater  privation  without 
injury,  than  any  of  the  lower  order  of  animals 
is  owing  mainly  to  the  greater  amount  of  nerv¬ 
ous  influence  which  is  attended  upon  a  larger 
brain. 

Their  activity  and  the  smallness  of  their 
stomachs  and  offal  are  advantages  possessed  by 
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f h<e  Devons  over  iiiiv  other  known  breed  of  cat" 
f  le.  adapting  them  pari icn bti  ly  to  our  use.  All 
ruminating  animals  must  c. f  necessity  Jill  their 
stomachs  before  dirprsfion  can  properly  com¬ 
mence —  a  sin  all  amount  of  concentrated  nutri¬ 
ment  will  sustain  an  ox  in  health,  if  he  as  suf¬ 
ficient  course  food  (no  matter  how  poo r,J  to  till 
his  stomach,  and  thus  enable  him  to  requegitate 
his  too  l.  Now  with  the  increased  size  of  the 
paunch  in  the  Durhums,  comes  their  want  of 
activity.  With  the  actual  necessity,  for  the 
larger  amount  of  food,  (to  be  gathered,  from  a 
meagre  and  widely  scattered  supply,)  conies 
an  increased  disability  for  procuring  it.  W  ith 
the  Devon  the  exact  converse  is  true.  With 
their  ability  to  thrive  upon  a  small  supply,  comes 
a  iii  ghly  increased  power  of  locomotion,  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  procure  it  sufficient  supply  in  a 
shorter  time  without  faligne,  thus  allowing 
them  much  more  time  to  heat  rest  while  digest¬ 
ing  their  food.  In  the  quality  of  milk,  butter 
and  beef,  the  Devons  rank  lirst.  Their  flesh 
pr  esents  that  beautifully  marbled  appearance 
(caused  by  a  regular  distribution  of  fat,)  which 
is  so  much  admired,  and  which  is  not  attaina¬ 
ble  in  a  high  degree  in  any  of  the  mixed  or  na¬ 
tive  cattle  common  to  our  country.  As  milkers 
the  Devons  must  certainly  rank  first,  for  t lie 
Southern  States  at  least.  They  will  and  clu  give 
much  richer  milk  than  any  other  breed  which 
can  be  made  available  here,  and  moreover,  they 
giv  e  a  large  quantity,  and  will  come  into  use  at 
an  age,  at  least  one-third  younger,  than  our  corn- 
mo  n  cattle,  giving  milk  at  two  years  old,  and 
he  'ng  ready  for  work  or  the  butcher  two  years 
before  common  or  native  cattle,  with  the  same 
acre.” 

Hones  in  the  Soil. 

Professor  "V  oeleker  of  the  1IL 03’ al  Agricultural 
College  of  England,  has  recently  made  some 
Miaiysesof  soils,  which  indicate  at  once  the 
impi't  tance  of  such  investigation,  and  the  val¬ 
ue  of  bone  earth  in  all  cultivated  lands  - — Every 
or.e  at  all  acquainted  with  agricultural  chem¬ 
istry  knows  that  nearly  one  halt"  of  the  ash  of 
the  seeds  of  wheat,  maize  and  other  cereals,  is 
phosphoric  acid.  The  earthy  part  of  bones 
consist  mainly  of  this  acid  in  combination  with 
lime;  and  it  matters  not  how  much  lime  be 
present  in  a  soil  if  phosphoric  acid  he  lacking, 
corresponding  infertility  is  inevitable.  In  the 
chalk  districts  of  England  there  are  fields  cul¬ 
tivated  iu  wheat,  where  100  pounds  of  mineral 
earth  turned  up  by  the  plow  contain  05  pounds 
of  carbonate  of  lime  Stone  brash  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  which  lies  geologically  on  the  “  great  oolite 
formation,’  yields  an  average  of'  twenty  to 
twenty  eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  ;  and  of 
barley  of  thirty  t  o  thirty-five  bushels.  It  con- 
tainsa  small  fraction  over  ono  per  cent,  of  so¬ 
luble  silica;  less  than  one  and  half  per  cent,  of 
alumina;  and  124  parts  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
lOO’OOO.  Land  of  this  discription  rents  at  from 
fourteen  shillings  to  twenty-five  shillings  (En¬ 
glish  money)  per  acre.  Stone  brash  on  the 
inferior  oolite,  although  containing  more  good 
clay  and  soluble  silica,  and  only  about  eighty 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  brings  only 
ibout  half  the  annual  rent  received  for  the  kind 
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above  described.  To  a  supeficial  observer  the 
brash  on  the  inferior  oolite  appears  the  better 
soil  of  the  two,  and  why  it  was  less  fertitle  was  a 
mystery,  till  Dr.  Voelcker  analysed  both,  and 
found  in  100,000  parts  of  the  inferior  oolite  brash 
but  7  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  carbonate  of  lime 
or  chalk  would  suffice  to  form  the  earthy  part 
of  hones,  and  the  ash  of  the  seeds  of  plants, 
t hen  this  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  might  not 
impair  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil'.  But  there  is 
no  oilier  substance  in  nature  that  will  perform 
the  -office  of  this  peculiar  acid;  and  its  ecomical 
value  in  the  growth  of  agriculural  plants  and 
animals  is  above  all  price. 

In  another  kind  ot  brash,  called  ‘l  corn  brash 
from  its  rare  produetivness  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals,  Dr.  V.  found  177  parts  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  100,000.  It  had  over  eighty  per  cent  of 
carbonic  of  lime  less  than  three  per  cent  of  a  al¬ 
umina  ;  and  less  than  five  per  cpnt.  of  insoluble 
silieious  matter.  It  had  however,  over  one  per 
cent  of  soluble  s'lica.  This  land  pays  an  an¬ 
nual  rent  of  from  one  to  two  pounds  per  acre, 
and  yields  from  twenty-live  to  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat. 

It  is  only  by  very  minute  researches  into  the 
condition  and  chemical  costituents  of  arable 
fields  that  one  is  able  to  understand  causes  of 
barrenness  and  of  fruitfulness.— The  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  farmers  to  foster  the  study  of  Bones  in 
the  Soil,  although  most  intimately  collected  with 
their  success  in  stock  growing,  dairy-husband¬ 
ry,  and  grain  culture  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  While  science  teaches 
them  that  one  kind  of  limestone  and  one  kind 
of  earth  has  twenty  times  more  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  for  making  bones  than  another,  expe¬ 
rience  in  tillage  informs  them  that  the  soil  that 
possesses  the  least  bone  earth  is  least  produc¬ 
tive. 

Different  strata  of  rocks,  from  the  abrasion 
and  communication  of  which  soils  are  formed 
contain  very  unequal  quantities  of  fossil  ani¬ 
mals,  and  fossil  dung,  and  of  course  give  ex- 
istaiiceto  land  of  very  unequal  fertility.  Rocks 
rich  in  the  remains  of  mollusks,  like  the  shell  of 
oysters  and  clams,  may  abound  in  the  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime,  but  lack  the  phosphate  while  strata 
rich  in  remains  of  testacea  and  corcodile  hav¬ 
ing  honey  skeletons  yield  soils  that  abound  in 
the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  earthy  substance, 
called  coprolites,  which  is  the  fossilized  dung 
of  ancient  and  extinct,  reptiles,  mingled  per¬ 
haps  with  that  of  other  animals  is  now  some¬ 
what  extensively  manufactured  into  superphos¬ 
phate  in  England,  being  ground  and  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  for  that  purpose.  Bones 
are  too  much  neglected  in  this  country. — Gen¬ 
esee  Farmer- 


From  the  Soil  of  tho  South. 

Rats  and  Cora  Cribs. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Where  do  you  raise  your 
supply  of  rats?  If  they  have  free  ingress  to 
your  corn  cribs,  I  assure  you  that  there  is  the 
great  nursery,  where  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
one  hundred  rats  are  raised.  Erect  cribs  which 
the  rats  cannot  get  into,  and  these  pests  will 
almost  disappear  from  your  premises.  Your 
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i',R ts  will  take  to  catching  chickens,  and  you 
’ft/ill  ha'vc  to  kill  them  and  you  will  get  clearwof 
ftvvo  annoyances.  The  extra  trouble  will  he 
fyyfit  '1‘i‘ttlle,  If  you  build  a  log  crib,  it  will  only 
'tVC  necessary  to  have  blocks  no  less  than  fifteen 
inches  high,  with  a  ca|>  extending  five  inches 
beyond  the  block  ;  the  blocks  may  be  trimmed 
oil' on  two  sides,  leaving  the  top  four  or  live 
inches  thick.  You  may  build  a  framed  crib, 
in  the  same  way,  of  course,  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  framed  cribs  may  be  made  inaccessible  to 
rats  by  making  the  floor  and  walls,  up  to  the 
boxing,  too  tight  for  them  to  enter,  and  putting 
a  plank  across  the  ends,  with  one  end  standing 
horizontally  off,  and  running  across  to  the  out¬ 
ward  corner  of  the  boxing  on  both  sides.  Rats 
cannot  travel  one  step  with  their  backs  down¬ 
ward,  nor  jump  and  catch  like  a  squirrel,  so  you 
»ee  the  boxing  will  prevent  them  from  getting 
to  the  roof  up  the  sides,  and  the  horizontal 
plank  across  the  end  will  prevent  them  from 
reaching  the  roof  up  the  ends  of  the  building. 
If  they  are  suffered  to  get  to  the  shingles,  they 
will  certainly  get  in.  Ten  years  experience  has 
convinced  me  of  the  groat  utility  of  having 
cribs  so  fixed  that  the  rats  and  mice  cannot  en¬ 
ter  them,  and  as  the  time  is  at  hand  when  it  is 
probable  many  of  your  readers  will  be  putting 
up  new  cribs,  I  would  recommend  them  to 
make  cribs,  which  the  rats  cannot  <ret  into. 

C.  II.  M. 


N ut  Orass. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  having  asserted  that 
the  4‘  Nut  Grass”  had  never  been  destroyed,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Camden  Journal,  over  the 
signature  of  De  Kalb,  replies  that  he  had  de¬ 
stroyed  it  by  not  permitting  it  for  one  season  to 
go  to  seed.  The  writer  says  : 

Having  a  patch  in  my  yard,  about  twenty 
feet  square,  I  tried  the  experiment  on  it  in  the 
summer  of  1854.  It  was  fully  set,  had  been 
there  several  years,  spreading,  had  complete 
yossession  of  the  soil,  and  had  driven  out  all 
other  grasses — the  earth  was  rather  compact 
and  rich.  I  hoed  the  patch  once  a  week  regu¬ 
larly,  during  the  whole  summer,  beginning 
soon  after  it  got  up,  and  never  permitted  the 
seed  vessels  to  form.  The  hoe  cut  about  half 
an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  result  is,  that  this  season  not  one  spear 
of  the  grass  has  come  up — the  ground  is  hare. 
It  is  now  the  middle  of  June;  the  nuts  would 
Jong  since  have  thrown  up  their  spires,  if  any 
were  alive.  I  have  not  dug  down  to  hunt  for 
the  nuts,  but  have  no  doubt  they  are  dead. 

The  reason  of  this  result  from  the  treatment, 
would  seem  to  be  that  by  such  continual  cutting 
oft* the  top  of  the  plant,  leaving  nothing  above 
the  surface,  the  nut  is  exhausted,  loses  vigor 
and  dies;  possibly  also  that  the  lungs  of  the 
plant  being  so  destroyed  it  cannot  breathe,  and 
dies.  The  planter  treats  a  stump  in  his  field  on 
the  same  principle.  He  cuts  off  the  young 
shoots  during  the  growing  season  several  times, 
and  kills  the  stump,  possibly  the  first  season, 
certainly  the  second. 

This  plan  may  not  he  adapted  on  extensive 
fields,  but  by  using  the  Scraper  or  “  Skim- 
plow,”  I  tli i ii k  that  a  planter  might  destroy  ma¬ 


ny  acres  in  one  season,  without  seriously  incon¬ 
veniencing  Ids  work  on  the  crop.  1  am  well 
satisfied  that  the  plan  is  certain  and  effectual, 
and  worth  the  trial  of  any  one  troubled  with 
this  pest,  '•  Nut  Grass.” 

-  ,aaJ  i«s>  •  -,7r  iw— - - 

Roofing  for  Buildings. 

I  notice  some  remarks  in  your  paper  of  the  28th 
inst..  in  reference  to  eh  sap  roofs,  and  the  cost  of  some, 
as  reported  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  us  being  from  live 
to  six  dollars  per  100  feet.  Now,  speaking  from  ex¬ 
perience.  I  think  I  can  tell  of  a  coveting  for  tools 
cheaper  titan  any  of  that  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
liable  to  any  of  the  objections  allowed  to  exist  ill  those 
of  which  you  speak,  wltlie  it  is  of  a  material  certainly 
less  destructible  from  exposures  incident  to  all  roofs, 
than  that  spoken  of  there. 

The  roofing  planks  or  boards  should  he  of  hem. 
lock,  laid  together,  and  at  least  three  nails  driven  in 
the  width  of  the  planks  or  hoards  wherever  nailed,  to 
prevent  warping  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Over  these 
may  be  applied  a  coat  of  coal  tar  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  throughout  the  whole  fastening  to  ike  cov¬ 
ering  to  bespoken  of,  as  the  sun  as  it  beats  on  the 
roof  while  the  tar  is  not  yet  thoroughly  dried  in,  ren¬ 
ders  it  sufficiently  liquid  to  cause  an  adhesion  to  he 
effected  between  it  and  the  coverintr. 

The  best  material  to  cover  with  is  twilled  cotton 
cloth,  costing  here  generally  not  to  exceed  eight  cents 
per  yard,  and  possessed  of  sufficient  body  to  retain, 
without  allowing  to  pass  through  it,  coal  tar  mixed 
with  cement,  ( llosendale,)  or  fine  brick  dust,  laid  on 
with  a  white-wash  brush.  Over  the  whole  while  yet 
new,  sand  can  be  sifted  ;  this  serves  to  keep  the  cover¬ 
ing  in  its  place  and  to  prevent  the  wind  from  crevices 
below  the  roof,  from  raising  the  roof  covering,  when 
thoroughly  dty,  cracking  the  coat  on  it. 

This  kind  of  roof,  unlike  these  referred  to  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of* this  communication,  will  be  good  and  per¬ 
manent  where  those  are  nearly  worthless,  viz:  on 
steep  roofs,  and  certainly  here  more  than  on  flat  or 
shed  tool's,  costing  less  than  one-third  of  those.  The 
cloth  may  be  laid  crosswise  the  length  of  the  boards  or 
not  as  the  maker  wishes — should  he  laid  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  roof  boards,  without  any  raise,  and  lapped 
at  least  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  using  tacks  of 
the  size  of  those  used  commonly  in  fastening  down 
carpets,  driving  pretty  close  together ;  the  hemlock 
being  possessed  of  great  retentive  power,  no  fear  of 
their  drawing  out  need  he  entertained,  and  as  for  rust¬ 
ing,  the  tar  renders  that  impossible.  I  covered  a  roof 
of  upwards  of  400  square  feet  in  this  way  at  a  cost  of 
about  $7,50,  which  has  now  been  in  use  three  years 
and  upwards,  showing  slight  defects  occasionally,  but 
which  are  wholly  attributable  to  my  want  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  laying  it  down — I  never  having  heard  of  any 
thing  before  like  it.  and  being,  as  I  believe,  the  first  of 
the  kind  in  this  region  of  country. 

Hoping  that  the  information  communicated  mav  be 
of  use  to  litany  oil  whom,  like  myself,  Mammon  has 
not  smiled  beningingly,  1  will  farther  say,  that  in  ansvve  r 
to  any  inquiries  through  y  our  paper,  i  will  communi¬ 
cate,  if  agreeable  to  you,  any  information  which  my 
experience,  since  acquired,  will  allow. 

[  Country  (Ictnlnm:  ,r. 
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l’or  lli<‘  r.irinci-  ;i i i<1  Planter. 

Lice  on' Cotton. 

F  itiit.ND  Seaborn: — On  pa  ires  1  DO.  1 U  J , <l  \\  oot.1* 
lands  makes  some  remarks  on  the  subject, 
Lice,  on  Cotton ,  a  snbj  rt  which  Inis  ^elicited 
some  attention  in  this  Slate  (or  years.  In 
1843  and  44  some  held  that  the  cotton  louse 
wag  the  young  ant,  and  proved  it  by  the  ants 
visiting  them  so  often.  An  opposite  opin¬ 
ion  was  expressed  that  they  were  a  gnat  in 
embryo,  and  the  proof  was  given  :  some  of  the 
lice  was  confined  in  a  quinine  bottle  until  they 
changed  to  the  gnat.  The  ant  may  be  seen  to 
visit  the  aphis  on  the  grape  vine,  on  weeds, 
Ate.,  Ac.,  whenever  they  feed.  Jt  is  very  ques¬ 
tionable  whet  her  t  hese  are  the  *•  ant -cow they 
subserve  the  same  purpose  to  tin:  ant,  but  in 
becoming  the  perfect  insect;  if  so,  the  "cow” 
is  not  preserved  during  the  w  inter,  as  is  the 
ant-cow.  [  have  watched  them  and  the  ant 
for  hours — have  seen  the  winged  insect.  1 
think  the  experience  here  has  settled  down 
that  the  lice  destroy  the  cotton  by  drawing  all 
the  sap  from  the  plant,  thus  acting  as  if  the 
leaves  were  cut  off. 

Tiik  Preventive. — Do  not  plant  cotton  so 
earlyr  that  it  becomes  stunted.  Prepare  land 
thoroughly,  and  plant  late  enough  for  cotton  to 
grow  off.  If  the  plant  be  much  checked  it  be¬ 
comes  lousy  and  injured.  .Whether  thisis  done 
by  the  live  being  able  to  keep  the  plant  feeble 
or  whether  the  juices  have  become  more  desira¬ 
ble,  I  say  not,  hut  incline  to  the  former  opinion. 
We  find  the  plant,  even  from  March  planting 
on  rich  new  lands,  is  not  injured  usually,  yet 
on  poor  land,  if  cold  mornings,  is  sure  to  be 
greatly  injured. 

There  are  more  or  less  lice  every  spring; 
when  cotton  is  growing  off  they  are  not  notic¬ 
ed  though  present.  The  aphis  which  attacks 
the  roots  is  a  different  insect  4  think.  Improve 
your  lands  and  plant  Kith  to  15th  April  ordina¬ 
rily,  anil  you  will  find  it  better  than  sulphur. 

Yours  with  respect,  P. 

Edwards,  Miss.,  Aug.  20,  1855. 

- WS3-  »■*-■»  IRpw  - 

Written  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Just  ilte  thing  for  Poor  Land. 

Maj.  Geo.  Seaborn — Dear  Sir  : — When  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Greenville,  you 
requested  me  to  become  a  contributor  to  your 
very  interesting  monthly.  With  every  dispo¬ 
sition  to  aid  in  the  support  and  extended  cir¬ 
culation  of  your excellent  journal  I  felt  rny 
inability  to  give  you  other  help  than  my  paltry, 
subscription.  Accidents,  however,  sometimes 
does  more  for  ones  friend,  and  the  public’s  good 


!  than  I  he  best  directed  efforts  of  labor  and  ge¬ 
nius.  In  short,  1  am  happy  to  inform  “all  the 
world  and  the  rest  of  mankind”  that  my  old 
friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  Thomas  Furgerson* 
has  presented  me  a  specimen  of  the  common 
Indian  corn,  that  obviates  all  the  difficulties  in 
growing  full  crops,  from  old,  exhausted  ami 
sterile  lands.  Wonderful,  if  true,  say  you  • 
Well  it  is  true,  and  beyond  question,  wonder- 
,1  fui. 

1  have  the  evidence  before  my  eyes  whilst 
writing  these  lines  for  your  journal.  Right  be¬ 
fore  me  stands,  "squat  like  a  toad,”  a  real  and 
veritable  stalk  of  corn,  not  quite  two  feet  high, 

1  with  a  plum]),  round  and  well  filled  ear  of  corn, 
seven  inches  long,  and  containing  near  500  large 
ripe  grains.  The  stalk  is  about  an  inch  in  di- 
amter,  has  eight  joints,  which  are  a  fraction 
over  an  inch  in  length.  At  the  last  joint  is  the 
ear.  This  corn  was  grown,  as  my  friend  Fur- 


creation’’ poor.  It' has  been  under  cultivation 
70  odd  years — it  was  not  manured  this  year  and 
the  field  on  which  the  specimen  of  corn,  which 
I  bring  to  yournotice,  was  grown,  was  ploughed 
twice  only.  Surely,  sir,  we  have  here,  at  last, 
"just  the  tiling,”  in  the  agricultural  line,  for 
which  chemists  have  experimented,  philoso¬ 
phers  speculated  and  wiseacres  plodded.  Good 
corn,  half  cultivated  and  from  worn  out  lands! 
What  more  can  be  asked  from  the  vast  crowd 
of  poor  farmers — the  lazy  thriftless  tillers  of 
sterile  lands  ? 

“A  fellow  feeding  makes  us  wonderous  kind,” 
sang  Lord  Byron,  and  my  neighbor,  Furgerson  , 
is  quite  jubelant  at  his  lucky  discovery. — 
Through  me,  he  begs  to  congratulate  his  fellow 
sufferers  from  poor  land,  poorly  worked,  for  the 
precious  boon  he  gives  them.  Uncle  Tommy 
— as  he  is  affectionately  called  by  his  neighbors 
— is  a  bit  of  a  philosopher  himself,  and  notori¬ 
ous  for  the  greater  soundness  of  his  speculative 
views,  in  agriculture,  than  the  results  of  the 
manual  labor  cn  his  premises.  On  bringing 
the  aforesaid  Furgerson  corn — as  I  beg  leave  to 
call  it,  to  my  office  for  notice  and  notoriety  the, 
old  gentleman  thus  discoursed: 

"You  see,  Squire  Sammy  -a  term  of  endear¬ 
ment,  the  old  man  usually  uses  towards  me, 
prefatory  to  a  long  summer  alternoon  disquisi¬ 
tion  ;  y"ou  see,  Squire  Sammy,  that  we  cant 
make  corn  oft'  of  poor  land,  because  in  nater  it 
cant  grow  it,  and  why?  The  reason  isjist  as 
natral!  Don’t  you  see  that  So  much  of  the  sap 
has  to  go  up,  the  stalk,  of  the  common  kind,  of 
corn,  before  the  car  comes  out,  and  so  much  sap 
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in  the  long  stalk  and  tassel  above  the  ear,  that, 
when  the  long  stalk  up  to  the  ear,  the  long  top 
above  the  ear  issupplied,  e’en  a’most  no  sap  is  left 
lor  the  ear,  and,  that  consequintly  there  is  no 
earwhare  the  car  ought  to  be.” 

It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  the  above  is  pretty 
much  of  an  ita  quod  erat  mode  of  argumenta¬ 
tion  not  to  be  gainsaid — so  I  leave  the  corn  and  I 
the  philosophy  for  the  better  digestion  ot  your¬ 
self  and  the  public. 

Yours  truly,  S.  A.  T. 

From  the  American  Farmer. 

Experiments  in  the  Culture  of  Oats. 

To  thk  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: — 
Certain  late  European  journals  contain  accounts 
of  some  researches  on  the  nutrition  of  t  he  Oat, 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Baron  Hum¬ 
boldt,  and  conducted  with  all  the  care  necessa-  - 
ry  to  ensure  success.  The  subject  being  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  likely  to  interest  all  who  desire 
the  advancement  of  agricultural  science,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  lay  an  abridged  account  of  these  re¬ 
searches  before  your  readers. 

The  plants  on  which  the  experiments  were 
made,  were  grown  in  an  artificial  soil,  whose 
base  was  sometimes  sand,  sometimes  pounded 
rock  crystal  or  other  forms  of  quartz,  some-  j 
times  artificial  silica  or  silex,  in  two  or  three 
experiments  artificial  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in 
one  pounded  porcelain.  In  mostof  the  experi¬ 
ments  the  base,  whether  of  sand,  crushed 
quartz  or  artificial  silica,  was  calcined,  and  very 
frequently  it  was  digested  in  hidrochloric  acid, 
and  carefully  washed  to  remove  all  foreign  mat¬ 
ter,  and  leave  the  base  as  purely  siliciousas  pos¬ 
sible.  Tn  one  case  the  plant  was  grown  iu  the 
sand  without  the  addition  of  any  other  sub¬ 
stance,  but  generally  the  artificial  soil  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  in  some  form, 
or  ammonia  and  one  or  more  inorganic  substan¬ 
ces. 

Sometimes  ammonia  alone  was  added;  at  oth¬ 
ers,  lime,  magnesia,  potassa,  soluble  silica,  and  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  were  all  added, 
but  without  ammonia;  at  others  again,  ammo¬ 
nia  and  all  the  substances  enumerated  above, 
except  one  were  employed;  and  finally  ammo¬ 
nia  together  with  all  these  substances  were 
added  to  the  base  to  constitute  thesoil.  In  the 
the  preparation  of  these  compounds  great  care 
was  taken  to  ensure  their  perfect  purity.  In  the 
different  experiments,  the  base  used  was  always 
taken  of  the  same  volume;  the  ether  matters 
added  were  carefully  weighed,  and  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  base,  after  having  been 
pulverized  in  a  mortar  together.  Thesoil  so 
formed,  was  placed  in  a  vessel  made  of  pure 
white  wax,  to  prevent  the  reception  of  other 
matters,  and  carefully  moistened  with  distilled 
water.  In  some  cases  one  or  more  ingredients 
were  dissolved  in  water,  and  added  in  solution. 

The  experiments  were  forty-five  in  number, 
were  varied  in  every  possible  way,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  in  each  case  carefully  noted.  The  princi¬ 
pal  conclusions  arrived  at  are  as  follows  : 


1st.  Without  additional  organic  substances, 
or  matters  containing  ammonia,  the  oat  grows 
in  well  calcined  Sand;  its  development  is  nor¬ 
mal,  but  very  languishing;  it  remains  small, 
and  derives  but  little  sustenance  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere. 

2d.  With  the  addition  of  a  substancejeontain- 
itig  ammonia,  without  addition  of  inorganic 
matters,  a  taller  plant  is  obtained,  but  without 
the  power  of  sustaining  itself.  This,  too,  re¬ 
ceives  bu I  lit t le nourishment  Irorn  the  atmosphere. 

3.  Without  the  addition  of  ammonia,  hut 
with  tin'  addition  of  the  following  seven  bodies: 
Soluble  Silica,  Magnesia,  Sulphurie^acid, 
Potassa,  Oxide  of  iron,  Phosphoric  acid. 

Lime, 

the  plant  remains  small  and  languishing, fas  iu 
the  first  case.  The  formation  of  flowers  is  re¬ 
strained,  and  that  of  the  fruit  at  an  end.  Its 
capacity  to  draw  food  from  the  atmosphere  is 
very  feeble. 

4th.  If  these  seven  inorganic  matters  are 
mixed  with  substances  containing  ammonia, 
and  i f they  are  presented  to  the  plant  injalsuit- 
ahlc  manner,  the  growth  of  the  plant  becomes 
not  only  normal,  but  also  vigorous,  and  now 
has  the  power  of  vigorously  drawing  suste¬ 
nance  from  the  atmosphere. 

5th.  That  if  one  of  the  above  mentioned  sev¬ 
en  inorganic  bodies  is  wanting,  the  substances 
containing  ammonia  being  retained,  then  the 
development  of  the  organs  is  entirely  or  par¬ 
tially  disturbed,  or  else*  t heir  appearance  is  ir¬ 
regular,  and  takes  place  as  follows  : 

Without  lime ,  the  vegetable  dies  at  the  second 
leaf,  without  the  formation  of  a  stem. 

Without  magnesia,  the  stem  is  languishing, 
and  inclined;  color  irregular;  flowers  stunt¬ 
ed  ;  no  fruit. 

Without  potassa ,  formation  of  a  very  short, 
very  languishing,  inclined  stem  ;  no  fruit. 

Without oluhle silica,  and  without  potassa,  stem 
very  short  ;  color  irregular;  leaves  appear  pre¬ 
maturely;  no  flowers  or  fruit. 

Without  phosphoric  acid,  formation  of  a  lan¬ 
guishing,  inclined  steam  ;  color  pale;  no  fruit. 

Without  sulphuric  acid,  no  stem;  plant  dies 
at  their  leaf. 

Without  iron  or  its  oxides,  the  green  color  is 
more  or  less  wanting  in  the  plant,  which  resem¬ 
bles  a  plant  grown  in  a  dark  place;  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  flowers  ceases,  or  is  profoundly  modi¬ 
fied,  which  is  characteristic.  When  there  is 
magnesia  in  the  soil,  the  formation  of  flowers 
appears  not  to  suffer  so  much  from  the  absence 
of  iron. 

Ctli.  It  would  appear  that  in  these  seven  in¬ 
organic  bodies  consists  the  constituent  parts 
necessary  to  oats,  and  that  they  are  sufficient  to 
the  complete  development  of  the  flowers,  when 
ammonia  is  not  wanting.  The  experiments  do 
not  positively  prove  that  chlorine  should  form 
part  of  this  series ;  for  traces  of  chorine  were 
always  found  in  the  plants  grown  in  the  media 
in  which  the  accidental  admixture  of  chlorine 
was  guarded  against.  As  to  the  formation  of 
the  fruit,  these  seven  bodies  do  not  appear  to 
be  by  any  means  sufficient;  it  still  remains  to 
find,  and  designate  the  special  substance  neces¬ 
sary  to  fructification. 
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7th.  Soda  appears  to  be  incapable  of  repla¬ 
cing  potnssa. 

8th.  Manganese  does  not  appear  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  oats,  at  least  before  the  formation  of  the 
fruit  when  there  is  not  much  iron  in  the  soil. 

9th.  Too  much  iron  renders  the  formation  of 
the  stem  irre  ular :  the  leaves  are  covered  with 
dried  brown  points,  ferruginous  stains.  The 
formation  of  the  flowers  is  rendered  difficult, 
and  that  of  the  fruit  is  stopped.  The  plant  re¬ 
quires  a  very  small  quantity  of  iron,  and  when 
manganese  is  present,  it  appears  that  the  inju¬ 
rious  effect  of  an  excess  of  iron  is  avoided. 

These  experiments  while  they  do  not  furn¬ 
ish  all  the  information  that  could  In;  desired  in 
relation  to  the  nutrition  of  the  oat,  throw  much 
light  upon  the  subject  of  of  vegetable  nutrition 
generally,  and  point  out  very  conclusively  what 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in  a  soil,  before  it 
can  become  productive.  The  constant  seven  in¬ 
organic  bodies,  must  always  he  present  in  the 
soil  insufficient  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  must  contain  matters  yielding  ammonia. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  if  a  good  supply 
of  the  necessary  inorganic  bodies  is  kept  up  in 
the  soil,  the  atmosphere  will  yield  plentiful  sup¬ 
plies  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  but  these 
experiments  teach  us  that  such  cannot  be  the 
case;  outlie  contrary  they  teach  that  unless  the 
soil  can  yield  ammonia,  the  atmosphere  will 
yield  very  limited  supplies  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
use  of  guano  as  a  fertilizer,  has  an  important 
hearing  upon  that  point,  if  it  were  principally 
valuable  for  Its  inorganic  matter,  the  Patagoni¬ 
an  would  be  preferable  to  the  Peruvian,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
the  hundred,  the  latter  is  much  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  in  its  effects.  The  commercial  value  of 
this  manure,  is  very  justly  made  to  depend  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  per  centage  of  the  ammo¬ 
nia  that  it  contains,  at  the  same  time  its  value 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  presence  ol  the  phos¬ 
phates,  &c. 

Others  contend  that  if  they  can  only  get 
plentiful  supplies  of  putrescent  manures  in 
their  soils,  abundant  returns  must  follow.  So 
they  will,  if  the  soil  also  contains  enough  of  the 
“  constant  seven  but  how  often  do  we  see 
tli at  putrescent  manures  cease  to  produce  the 
effects  they  once  did.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
a  soil  to  become  exhausted  of  a  number  of 
the  elements  necessary  to  fertility,  in  order  that 
stable  or  other  manures  containing  ammonia 
shall  cease  to  produce  beneficia'  results;  its  ex¬ 
haustion  of  a  single  one  will  be  just  as  effective 
in  making  the  soil  unproductive,  as  if  it  were 
exhausted  of  all. 

These  experiments  also  tench  us,  that  when 
the  soil  contains  the  necessary  inorganic  bod¬ 
ies,  together  with  ammonia,  the  atmosphere  will 
contribute  its  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  The  atmosphere  is  always  plentifully 
supplied  with  carbonic  acid,  but  it  only  con¬ 
sents  to  yield  that  aid  to  the  plant,  when  the 
soil  is  in  the  condition  to  play  its  part,  by  con¬ 
tributing  every  thing  else  to  the  plant,  necessa¬ 
ry  to  its  perfect  development. 

William  Gilham. 

Chemical  Laboratory  V.  M.  /.,  Feb.  15, 1852. 


A  Few  Facts  for  Farmers. 

And  it  may  be  as  well  fora  few  other  classes 
to  learn  the  same  facts  ;  and  first  the  great  fact 
that  of  all  trades  and  occupations,  the  farmer’s- 
isthe  only  one  that  never  suffers  by  “hard  times.’” 
“commercial  distress,”  “great  fall  ©>f  stocks.”  ot 
any  other  of  the  thousand  and  one  terms  tflhia.tr 
tell  of  ruin  to  many  of  the  denizens  of  the  cifiy. 

It  is  a  great  fact  that  the  fanners,  as  a  class, 
are  now  the  only  class  that  is  prosperous,  while- 
all  other  classes  are  groaning  under  the  evils 
of  depression  in  business,  and  want  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  those  who  labor  to>  live  are  die- 
pendent  upon  daily  toil  for  daily  bread. 

At  this  very  moment,  while  the  laborers  of 
the  city  are  suffering  for  food,  the  farmer  is  ide¬ 
alizing  the  highest  prices  he  has  received  for 
many  years  for  every  description  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  Think  of  whole  droves  of  bullocks  sell¬ 
ing  for  over  $100  each.  What  a  price  for  beef! 
It  is  11  to  111  cents  for  every  pound  of  meat  in 
the  four  quarters,  and  the  present  week  it  is 
even  higher  than  that. 

Sheep,  that  will  dress  less  than  56  pounds, 
have  sold  in  droves  at  $5  and  $6  per  head. 

Then,  we  pay  five  orsix  cents  a  pound  for  floor, 
and  we  butter  our  bread  at  28  to  34  cents  per 
nound.  Potatoes — that  indispensable  necessa¬ 
ry  of  an  American  table — are  still  dearer  than 
bread  or  meat  for  human  food. 

In  short,  it  is  a  fact  that  every  product  of  Amer¬ 
ican  soil  is  selling  at  a  price  more  remunerating 
to  the  laborer  than  any  other  laborious  employ¬ 
ment,  and  yet  the  earth  lies  unfilled. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich  soil,  offered  for  sale  at  a  trifling  price,  are 
lying  as  idle  as  they  were  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Why  is  it  so?  Why  do  not  these  la¬ 
borers  raise  their  own  bread  and  meat?  Why 
do  not  farmers  stick  to  their  trade,  and  why 
do  not  others  fall  into  that  occupation? 

We  think  we  can  answer. 

The  first  grand  reason  is  because  there  is  a 
most  abominably  foolish  opinion  prevailing  that 
any  other  employment  is  more  respectable  than 
that  of  a  farmer.  This  false  impression  is 
quite  as  much  owing  to  those  engaged  in  the 
business  as  to  those  who  are  not.  Children  are 
taught  from  early  ages,  by  mistaken  parents,  to 
look  for  some  other  means  of  livelihood  than  the 
“dirty  business”  of  their  fathers. 

There  is  a  continual  longing  to  escape  from 
the  prison-house  of  the  farm. 

The  natural  consequence  is,  that  all  other  oc¬ 
cupations  are  full,  and  all  in  them,  in  their  turn, 
arc  taught  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the 
farmer  and  Iris  occupation. 
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Tlie  great  evil  is  a  want  of  pride  of  caste  on 
the  part  of  those  who  should  hold  the  firist 
tank  in  society — land  cultivators.  It  does  not 
follow  because  a  man  is  a  farmer  that  he  should 


some  of  the  machinery  of  society  that  needs  a 


little  tightening. 


If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  price  of  cattle  which  is 
now  prevailing  throughout  the  United  States  i» 


he  a  fool,  or  even  a  laborious  drudge.  None  !  in  consequence  of  an  insufficient  number  in  the 


hut  a  fool  need  be  that.  There  is  just  as  much 
room  for  leisure,  study  and  improvement  on  the 
farm  as  in  the  store,  office,  or  mechanic’s  shop. 

If  we  could  only  contrive  to  elevate  the 
character  and  standing  of  all  who  cultivate 
American  soil,  we  should  have  not  only  a  more 
numerous,  but  a  more  happy  class  of  farmers. 
The  difficulty  now  is,  they  are  ashamed  of  their 
calling,  and  do  not  try  to  improve  their  condi¬ 
tion;  and  therefore,  sink  down  into  drudges, 
working  like  cart-horses  for  their  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  fodder. 

This  is  the  cause  of  scarcity  of  farm  labor, 
and  that  scarcity  produces  the  present  high 
prices,  without  producing  a  corresponding  prof¬ 
it  to  the  cultivator.  Why?  Because  he  has 
to  pay  an  extra  price  to  induce  labor  to  flow  in¬ 
to  that  channel.  He  is  in  a  constant  struggle 
to  keep  up  appearances,  and  rival  his  specula¬ 
ting  neighbor,  who  is  flourishing  upon  ‘‘bor¬ 
rowed  capital,”  and  generally  docs  break  wheth¬ 
er  he  ought  to  or  not.  Ills  children  arc  bound 
to  be  “young  ladies  and  gentlemen” — that  is, 
idle  and  useless  incumbrances  upon  the  farm — 
and  to  despise  their  home,  instead  of  loving 
and  clinging  to  it  forever. 

Traced  directly  home  to  that  cause  can  be  the 
sad  history  of  many  of  those  who  arc  suffering 
famine  in  the  city  at  this  moment. 

There  is  another  cause — another  great  fact 
for  our  farmers — the  most  of  them  are  as  igno 
rant  of  the  first  principles  of  their  business  as 
Hottentots.  They  dig  and  delve  in  the  same 
path  that  their  antiquated  grandfather  trod  in 
the  previous  century,  without  ever  thinking 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

Beside  our  own  native  ignorance  that  still 
persists  in  plowing  the  surface  of  land  only  two 
inches  deep,  so  that  it  is  drowned  at  one  season 
and  burntto  dust  at  another,  we  arc  constantly 
importing  ship-loads  of  people  more  ignorant 
still  than  ourselves.  With  this  native  and  im¬ 
ported  ignorance,  with  only  about  one-half  the 
hands  that  should  he  employee  upon  the  farm, 
we  are  trying  to  grow  food  enough  to  feed  the 
workers  and  idlers,  and  make  large  annual  prof¬ 
its  to  invest  in  “  stock”  other  than  farm-stock. 

With  the  present  high  prices,  stock  in  a  good 
farm  should  be  the  best  stock  in  the  world. 
That  it  is  not,  the  fault  is  in  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  certainly  “  a  screw  loose”  in 


country,  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  make  every 
farmer  blush  for  shame. 

Out  upon  the  man  that  cries  out  upon  the 
hard  times  and  want  of  money,  when  he  might 
have  fifty  bullocks  for  sale  at  $100  a  head,  yet 
lias  notone;  perhaps  has  to  buy  his  own  meat. 

We  close  with  a  repetition  of  this  one  fact, 
that  there  is  no  employment  in  the  world  move 
honorable,  more  respectable,  or  more  honestly 
and  certainly  remunerative,  than  that  of  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil.  The  business  only  needs  im¬ 
provement. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

— — —  mia-  »♦  i  — — - 

The  Cause  of  Drought. — The  annual  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture  devotes 
considerable  space  to  a  discussion  and  diserip- 
tion  of  the  drought  of  1854,  and  a  com  pairisou 
of  its  effects  with  those  of  other  droughts  in 
past  years.  Its  author,  C.  Flint,  esq.,  says  that 
the  dry  time  of  1854  was  undoubtedly  more  ox. 
tensive  and  destructive  than  any  which  has 
preceded  it  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  des 
struction  of  our  forest  has  much  increased  t lie 
severity  of  our  summer  drougts.  Forest  have 
a  tendency  by  protecting  the  earth  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun.  to  prevent  a  large  amount  o 
evaporation  and  thus  lower  the  temperature  o 
the  soil.  When  standing  upon  elevated  grounds, 
the  sources  of  rivers  are  found  in  them,  and 
they  determine  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds  and  rains.  The  winds  which  blow  over 

forests  become  impregnated  with  moisture 
which  they  spread  over  the  country,  giving 
freshness  and  life  to  all  the  vegetable  creation  . 
But  where  there  arc  no  forests  the  clouds  sweep 
over  the  country  without  finding  any  obstacles 
to  arrest  their  progress  and  resolve  them  into 
rain.  The  streams  become  dried  up,  the  soil  is 
heated,  and  the  winds,  passing  over  large  ex¬ 
tents  of  country,  parched  by  the  sun,  become 
hot.  and  hear  with  them  heat  and  sterility. 
Mr.  Flint  regrets  that  the  grand  old  forests  of 
Massachusetts  have  been  so  nearly  destroyed. 
Nevertheless,  he  says,  it  is  a  well  established 
fact,  that  the  forests  of  that  Slate  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  actually  increasing  in  extent, 
though  most  of  them  are  of  a  young  growth. 

The  report  recomends  among  the  most 
practicable  methods  of  preventing  suffering  by 
drought,  that  irrigation  be  introduced  more 
generally  among  our  farmers,  and  that  they 
take  more  painsto  reclaim  and  to  cultivate  lew 
lands ,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  retain 
moisture  better  than  others,  will  not  fail  tepnr 
a  very  large  profit  to  the  cultivator,  j  ear  alter 
year. — Baltimore  American. 
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From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

Lice  on  Cattle. 

Messrs.  Editors; — Having  seen  in  the  Cultivator 
many  articles  on  the  subject  of  Lien  on  Cattle,  and  one 
in  particular  from  B.  N.  Andrews,  Waterbary ,  Ct.,  I 
beg  to  reply  thereto.  I  am  accustomed  to  purchase 
cattle  from  droves  in  the  fall  for  wintering,  and  have 
been  greatly  troubled  in  this  way  ;  and  having  tried  to¬ 
bacco,  oils  of  various  kinds,  shimmings  of  the  pot  where 
pork  had  been  boiled,  Ac.,  and  finding  all  very  objec¬ 
tionable.  rendering  the  hair  of  the  creatures  rough  and 
filthy,  I  resorted  to  other  means,  and  found  them  bet¬ 
ter.  Having  purchased  a  pair  of  cattle  with  sore  necks 
till  covered  with  lice,  some  onefold  me  to  bathe  them 
with  N.  E.  Rum  ;  1  did  so.  and  it  killed  till  the  vermin 
that  it  came  in  contact  with,  and  healed  their  sores  at 
the  same  time.  It  may  be  applied  most  conveniently 
with  a  sponge  ;  I  have  used  it  for  three  years,  and  find 
;t  not  only  etl’ectual  Imt  cheaper  than  any  other  dress¬ 
ing;  lialfa  pint,  the  cast  of  four  cents,  being  sufficient 
to  kill  the  vermin  of  any  ox  cow ;  and  I  think  that  tobac¬ 
co,  nnguenlum  ot  grease  need  not  be  cheaper  ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  it  leaves  the  hair  clean  and  smooth.  It 
may  require  to  be  used  twice,  ns  some  nits  of  the  ver¬ 
min  may  hatch  after  the  first,  application.  It  is  also  an 
excellent,  remedy  for  the  sore  shoulders  or  hack  of  gall¬ 
ed  horses,  as  well  as  lameness  or  hurts  in  all  kinds  of 
cattle,  as  also,  the  sore  or  cracked  teals  of  milk  cows. 
Itshould  he  disguised  with  camphor  or  other  harmless 
article  and  he  kept  in  every  barn,  or  under  lock  and 
key,  :ts  it  may  possibly  evaporate  under  some  latitudes! 

G .  L) .  G . 

- - - - — ®  - 

Fish  for  Food. 

Mr.  Ilenry  Wm.  Herbert  has  written  to  the  Newark 
Advertiser  upon  the  feasibility  and  present  necessity  of 
re-stocking  our  rivers  with  Salmon.  He  contends  that 
all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  States  that  are  interested 
to  pass  laws  of  protection.  Tire  New  Jersey  Natural 
Society  have  appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  the 
subject.  As  to  the  practicability  of  the  measnte  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.  The  Appletons  published  a 
little  book  last  year  that  gives  in  detail  all  the  French 
plans  for  artificial  fish-breeding,  and  any  one  that  reads 
that  volume  can  go  to  work  and  stock  his  own  waters 
with  any  sort,  offish  he  desires.  That  our  natural  sup¬ 
ply  has  failed  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  and  that 
it  never  will  be  replenished  except  by  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  equally  indisputable.  That  a  re-stocking  of  our 
waters  with  fish,  so  as  to  make  them  as  plentiful  as  for. 
inerly,  would  prove  one  of  the  cheapest  modes  of  les¬ 
sening  the  price  of  human  food,  is  just  as  certain. 

Fish  are  the  least  costly  food  that  man  can  obtain; 
yet  owing  to  the  scarcity,  the  labor  of  taking  them  out 
of  the  water — which  is  all  the  expense  attending  their 
production — has  become  so  great  that  fish  are  sold  in 
our  market  at  nearly  as  high  a  price  per  pound  as  meat. 
Salmon  are  really  higher  than  choice  cuts  of  either  beef 
or  mutton.  And  yet  Salmon  can  be  grown  at  a  very 
trifling  expense. 

We  have  long  been  producing  oysters  by  artificial 
means,  without  which  our  market  could  not  be  sup¬ 


plied;  and  yet  with  that  fact  he  fore  our  eyes,  nobody 
\  attempts  to  produce  fish  by  an  equally  easy  process. 
Mr  Herbert  states  one  fact  of’ importance  in  proof  of 
the  benefit  of  simpiy  protecting  fish  from  being  taken 
jn  the  spawning  season.  It  is  ns  follows: 

In  the  River  Foyle,  in  the  North  of  Ireland  by  a 
steady  perseverance  in  a  proper  system  of  protectin';), 
the  amount  of  salmon  taken  was  raised  from  tit  aver¬ 
age  of  forty-three  tans  annually  in  1823  to  that  of  three 
hundred  tons  in  .1845,  while  in  the  small  river  of’New- 
port,  in  the  county  of  Mavo’  in  which  the  salmon  was 
formerly  unprotected  by  law,  and  consequently  take;; 
at  all  periods  of’the  year,  within  three  years  after  the 
introduction  of  Parliamentary  regulations,  enforcing 
(heir  protection  during  tlie  bleeding  season,  the  annu¬ 
al  take  was  increased  from  half  a  ton  offish  to  eight 
oils  of  salmon  and  three  tons  of  white  trout,  with  at 
certainty  of  a  still  higher  increase.” 

Another  sensible  extract  from  his  letter  merits  par¬ 
ticular  consideration  : 

“  In  view  of  the  great  align  mentation  in  the  price  of 
all  the  articles  of  food  and  necessaries  of  life  in  this 
country,  the  small  probability  of  any  considerable  re¬ 
duction,  and  die  actual  sufferings  of  many  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  class  from  want  of  sufficient  food,  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  subject  is  worthy  of  the  closest  consideration, 
and  that  any  one  who  can  suggest  and  effect  tho  means 
of  fur  nishing  a  new  and  ample  supply  of  cheap  nutri¬ 
tious  food,  has  some  small  claim  to  be  thought  of  ns  not 
an  entirely  useless  member  of  the  community.’* 

[_Nao  York  Daily  Tribune. 

To  Young  Men. — Some  odd  geinus  gives  the 
following  elegant  advice  to  young  men  who 
"depend  on  father’’  for  their  support,  and  take 
no  interest  whatever  in  buinsess,  but  are  reg¬ 
ular  drones  in  the  hive,  subsisting  on  that  which 
is  earned  by  others. 

Come,  off  with  your  coat,  clinch  the  saw, 
the  plow  handles,  the  axe.  the  pic-axe,  tho 
spade — anything  that  will  enable  you  to  stir 
your  blood!  Fly  round  and  tear  yourjeaket, 
rather  than  he  the  passive  recipient  of  the 
old  gentleman’s  bounty  !  Sooner  than  play  the 
dandy  at  dad’s  expense  hire  yourself  out  to 
some  potatoe  patch,  let  your  self  to  stop  hog 
holes,  or  watch  the  bars,  and  when  you  think 
yorself entitled  to  a  resting  spell,  do  it  on  your 
own  hook.  Get  up  inthe  morning — turn  round 
at  least  twice  before  breakfast — help  the  old 
gentleman — give  him  now  and  then  a  lift  in 
buisness,  learn  how  to  take  the  lead,  and  not 
depend  forever  on  being  led  ;  and  you  have  no 
idea  how  the  disicplinewill  benefit  you.  Do 
this,  and  our  word  for  it,  you  will  seem  to 
breathe  anew  atmosphere,  possess  a  new  frame 
tread  a  new  earth,  wake  to  a  new  destiny — and 
you  may  then  begin  to  aspire  to  manhood. 
Take  off,  then,  that  ring  from  your  lilly  finger, 
break  your  cane,  shave  your  upper  lip,  wipe 
your  nose,  hold  up  your  head,  and  by  all  means, 
never  again  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  nor  de¬ 
pend  on  father. 

- -  ««rg5fr- -ten* - 

Amuck  swamp  is  of  more  value  to  a  farmer 
titan  a  mine  of  gold  and  silver. 
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PENDLETON,  S.  C. 

Vol.  VI.,  NO,  11,  :  :  :  November,  1855. 

Land  for  Sale. 

The  residence  and  tract  of  land  heretofore  advertis¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  S.E.  Maxwkt.l,  we  arc  requested  to  say, 
have  not  yet  been  disposed  of,  and  are  yet  for  said. 

Fruit  for  the  South. 

Reader*  riftho  Farmer  and  Planter,  if  you  intend 
having  ill  tho  South,  orchards  of  good  fruit,  do  rit  gd 
to  the  North  Ibr  trees  when  von  can  get  near  hohid) 
aud  from  nurserymen  that  you  can  rely  on.  See  Mes¬ 
srs.  Sommer  &•  Crammoxd’s  advertisement  in  our 
present  and  futtife  hu tubers.  From  these  gentlemen 
you  may  obtain  trees  that  will  not  disappoint  your  lu- 
ture  expectations,  but  will  repay  you  or  your  children 
for  all  the  pnitts  !<iid  trouble  you  may  bestow  on  an  or¬ 
chard.  Plant  fruit  trees  if  you  are  a  hundred  years 
old  ;  somebody  Iras  planted  for  you.  We  never  eat  a 
good  apple  or  p’eadi  without  thanking,  in  our  heart, 
the  man  who  planted  the  tree,  be  he  dead  or  alive. 

- mas  - 

To  Correspondents. 

One  of  our  didst  esteemed  friends  and  correspond¬ 
ents,  for  whose  kind  letter  we  acknowledge  ourself 
much  indebted,  makes  the  following  enquiry  i  ‘How 
many  subscribers  have  you  in  Richland  District  to  the 
F.  &  P.  ?  I  would  like  to  know  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  in  each  District  61  the  State.”  To  which  w  e 
answer,  desiring  not  to  be  understood  as  reflecting 
on  any  in  so  doing;  We  set  the  Districts  down  in  al¬ 
phabetical  order,  aiid  estimate  the  number  of  subscri¬ 
bers  iu  each  from  the  number  sent  to  the  Post  Oflices 
in  that  District,  which  is  riot  strictfij  correct,  however, 
as  some  receive  their  papers  from  offices  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  District.  For  instance,  we  have  several  subscri. 
bers  at  Pendleton,  itf  Andersdn  District,  who  reside  ill 
Pickens  District. 

Anderson  District,  180;  Abbeville.  MO;  Barnwell, 
29;  Beaufort,  46’;  Chesterfield,  13;  Chester,  35; 
Charleston,  109;  Colleton,  20 ;  DarlingtOn,  25;  Edge- 
field,  82;  Fairfield,  58;  Greenville  104;  Georgetown, 
21 ;  Horry,  8  ;  KershtfvV.  66;  Laureus,  90;  Lexington, 
16;  Lancaster,  7;  Marion,  36;  Marlboro,  16;  Newber¬ 
ry,  62;  Orangeburg;  61 ;  Pickens,  67  ;  Richland,  34, 
Spartanburg,  51 ;  Sumter,  66 ;  Union,  37;  Williams¬ 
burg,  39  ;  York,  69;  and  all  told  at  1592  subscribers 
ui  the  State.  Compare  this  with  the  number  of  farms 


Even  in'  the  State,  and1  recollect  that  very  many  of  this 
nutnbOr  have  no  farms.  In  Georgia,  A'labinn  and  Mis-' 
sippi,  With' a  few  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Tex¬ 
as,  Florida,  &c.,  our  list  is  comparatively  small. 

P.  Q,.,  Lccsvillc — Will  accept  our  thanks  for  your 
friendly  and  very  acceptable  letter.  Money  received5 
and  applied  as  directed.  Lost  subscriber’s  OusO  alsO’ 
attended  to,  no  doubt  correct.  Success  to  yOuf  exer¬ 
tions  in  the  mime?  referred  to — shall  be  glad  to  hear* 
from  you  at  all  times— hope  to'  m’eet  you  at  Columbia 
at  tlVe  Agricultural  Meeting. 

‘  L.  Poorman” — Yodr  arildle,  “  Fence  Law  Op¬ 
posed,”  has  been  received,  but  is  not  published  i‘n  con¬ 
sequence  of  your  not  sending  us  yOrii4  proper  name. 
This  is  a  rule  W6  Oanii'Ot  deviate  from. 

•‘An  Overseer” — For  the  same  reason  as  above 
given  your  article  “  In  reply  to  Mr.  Pintey  Woods,” 
has  trot  been1  published. 

Acknowledgments. 

Our  friends  named  below  will'  accept  Out?  tiidhka  ldr 
their  kind  attentions; 

The  Rev.  Thos.  DaNvson — (We  presume, y  for  a' 
bag  Of  beautiful  upland  rice,  for  seed  ;  an  article  prom¬ 
ised  by  our  friend,  and  One  we  much  desired  to  pro¬ 
cure.- 

Mit.  Bayhs.  Hix — For  tWo  Varieties  of  peas;  one 
the  “Rice  Pea,”  remarkably  small  and  white;'  the  oth¬ 
er  rtVediiiiri  size,  with'a  black  eyC. 

Mu.  Benj.  Harris — For  a  pea — liatnC  nOl  given — 
said  to  be  a  good  keeper1. 

Shall  be  pleased  to  receive  seeds  promised  by  other 
friends. 

The  Oregon  Pea. — Whilst  on  the  subject  of  peas, 
we  would  remark  to  our  readers  that  our  present  year’s 
experience  with  this  pea,  establishes  with  us  its  superi¬ 
ority  as  a  renovator  of  the  soil.  Land1  on  which  they 
were  grown  last  year,  and  from  which'cut  and  remov 
ed  for  provender,  afteh  Having  pidlffid  them  once  over, 
Was' soWri  in  wheat  in' December.-  After  cutting  the 
Wheat,  the  peas  made  their-  appearance  above  the  stub¬ 
ble,  arid  before  our  stock  was  turned  on,  were 
frdtn  two  to  three  feet  high.  Had  we  allowed  them  to 
stand  till  fully  grOWn  and  then  turned  iu,  the  land,  mi* 
doubtedly,  would  liuVe  been  much  improved  by  the 
eourse. 

- — — - 

The  Pendleton  Farmers’  Society. 

The  Fortieth  Anniversary  Of  this,  the  oldest  Society 
(we  presuriib,)  in  the  State,  was  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  aud  day  following  Of  October.  We  much 
rdgret  that  our  Secretary  lias'  riOt  handed  us  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  time  for  publication  in  ourpresent  number. 

We  were  not  present  dri  the  first  day.  and  on  the 
second  so  much  engaged1  On  four  Premium  Commit¬ 
tees  on  which  we  had  been  appointed,  that  we  had 
scarcely  any  time  to  examine  anything  but  the  articles 
assigned  us.  We  are  consequently  unable  to  speak 
knowingly  of  the  animals  and  most  other  articles  that 
were  exhibited  We  trust,  however,  that  the  Secreta¬ 
ry  in  his  report  will  supply  our  deficiency.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  had  on  the  ground  almost  every  kind  of  am- 
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male  that  are  usually  shown  ©n  such  occasions,  many  of 
which  were  said  to  be  very  fine.  We  suspect  ©nr  lien, 
fever  is  somewhat  abating,  as  we  saw  but  one  ©oop  on 
the  grounds  The  display  of  agricultural  implements 
and* machinery  was  very  creditable  to  all  who  are  no’ 
afraid  t©  usea  turnings  plow  least  they  should  be  com' 
pelled  to  buy  tom,  ®-r  such  ok!  foggys  as  are  opposed  to- 
improvements  of  every  kind.  The  ladie's  deportment 
we  were  entirely  excluded  from,  it  having  closed  be¬ 
fore  we  had  completed  our  out-door  labors. 

Our  late  President,  Col.  A.  P.  Cat.houn,  having 
been  elected  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Socie. 
ty,  declined  a  re-eleetion  to  the  Presidency  of  our  So¬ 
ciety,  when  tbs  following  named  gentlemen  were  elec¬ 
ted  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  & 

Meijy  IL  F-  Simpson,  President;.  Col.  Mavne 
¥'109-  Ptesidbnt;  J.  T.  Latta  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer;  Geo.  Seaborn,  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Librarian. 

On  the  second  day  Col.  Calhoun  delivered  an.  ad. 
dress,  with which  we  were  greatly  pleased-,  as  were  al] 
others  who  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  it.  It  was- resolv¬ 
ed  by  the  Society  to  have  it  published,  and  we  greatly 
regret;  that' we  dicknot  receive  it  in  time  for  this  num¬ 
ber  of  ouri  paper.  It  shalbappear,.  however,  in  a  short 
time  in  pamphlet  form.  Previous  to  the  adjournment' 
of  the  Sooiety,  a. resolution  was  passed  authorising-  the 
President  to  appoint,  as  Delegates  to  the  Sta  e  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  any  number  that  may  signify  their 
willingness  t®  attond; 

- - mntBt  *  *  *  gQ.r - - 

The  Newberny  Agricultural  Society^ 

The  16th  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  old  and  re¬ 
spectable  Society,  (not  “  the  oldest  in  the  State,”  how¬ 
ever.)  was  held  on  the  18th.  and  20th-  of  September. 
We  regret,  from  not  receiving  a  full  account  of  pro¬ 
ceedings,  that  we  are  unable  t@>  give  even  a*  complete 
list  of  premiums  awarded.  We-  finch  im  llio  Mirror  of 
the  3rd  ult.,  (the  previous  week’s  paper  we  failed  to 
receive,)  that  the  former  Officers  of  the  Society  were 
re-elected  and  reports  read:  On  Popular  Elections, 
Barbecues  and  Stump-Speaking — by  Gen’l  Jae.  Rogers, 
Chairman.  On  Turnips — by  Win.  Summers.  On- 
Herds  Grass — by  Dr.  J.  W.  Simpson.  Manures — by 
Daniel  Goggins.  Railroads,  &,'c. — by  Hcmy  Sum¬ 
mer.  Mules — by  Dr.  Geo.  Douglass. 

Others  were  read  on  the  previous  day,  we  suppose, 
all  of  which  we  hope  to  see  and  lay  before  our  readers, 
if  possible,  for  such  reports  are,  surely,  as  interesting 
and  valuable  as  anything  else  we  can  furnish  them. 


Laurens  Agricultural  Society. 

The  3rd  Anniversary  Meeting  and  Fair  of  this  high¬ 
ly  respectable  Society,  was  held  on  the  26th  and  27th 
of  September.  We  find  a  statement  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Society  in  the  Herald,  which  is  quite  inter¬ 
esting,  a©d  we  regret  we  cannot  make  room  for  the 
whole  in  our  present  number.  Several  reports 
of  standing  committees  were  read  and  ordered  to 
be  published  in  the  Herald,  some,  if  not  all,  of  which 
we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

The  following  reports  of  Committees  to  award 
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premiums  wore  made,  and  so-m-e  34  gentlemen  of  tbe 
Society  appointed  a  delegation  to  the  State  AgriculUN" 
ral  Society 

REPORTS. 

Stallions. — Three  exhibited — 1  by  W  J  Cooli, 

1  by  S  Bobo  ami  1  by  R  Alexander. 
Premium  awarded  t©  S  Bobo — silver  cup  .$5  0C! 
Jacks — Four  exhibited—  1’  by  Dr  A  C  Ful¬ 


ler.  I  by  <$•  M:  Gunnels;  1  !>y  Mhj  T  C  Bol¬ 
ling;  1  by  John  Lanffird;  Premitmr&ward- 

®dt»  Dr  A  C  Fuller . 5-  OO 

Colts — 1  and  2  years  old.  For  the  best  2  year- 

old  colt  to  Gen  A  C  Garliiigtoh  .  5  00' 

The  best  1  year  old  to  W  Plrrlstfit'  .  -  ----  5  00 

Marcs  and  Suckling  Cults — To  Alsey  Cole-- 

man.  best  mare  and  mule  colt  . -  5  00s' 

To  J  P  Jacks,  for  best  mare  and  horse  colt  5'  Off? 
Mule  Colts — 1  and  2  years  old.  For  the  best 

one  year  ©Id  mule  cob,  to  R  S  Griffin  .  .  5  0 0 

Best  2  year  old,  to  Alsey  Coleman  .  5  Off 

Bulls — To  G a p t  J.  G  Williams,  for  the  best 

hull  ..  '  . .  .  5  GO 

Milch  Coics  — T o  Capt  J?  G>  Williams,  for  the 

beat  milch  sow  _  _  5  Off 

Heifers-—  To  S  D  Gar-lington,-  for  best  2  year 

old  ....  ...  . . .  5'  009 

To  T  C  Willies,  far  best  1  year  old'  _  5  00* 

Oxen- — To  Capt  E  Pasley  best  yoke  of  oxen!  .  5  00* 
Boar — To  Allen  Barkesdale — no  competition'  .  5  00' 
Breeding  Sows — To  Capt  S  Barksdale, 

breed  Suffolk  .  ..  .  5  00-* 

Sheep — To  Dr  A  C  Fuller,  best  rum,  (Oxford¬ 
shire,);  .  . ...  _  5  00' 

To  Col.  J  D  Williams-,  best  ewe;  (iBaiie- 

weil,)  . . . .  h  08' 

Wool — To  Col  J  D  Williams,  best  fleece  ... .  5  00' 

Poultry — To  Capt  E  Pusley,  best  pair  of 

chickens  .  .  .  2  00' 

Pigs — To  Dr  J  A  Barksdale.  (Suffolk.)  ..  3  00* 

Domestic  Manufacture — To  J  L  Hill,  3  cot¬ 
ton  Go-tmterpan.es  .  .  2  00 

Ploics — To  Dr  D  A  Richardson,  Iron  plow, 

(no  competition.)  -  -  ~.  2.00l 

Negro  Shoes — To  D  T  Compton-  . . 2.  00 » 

Leather — To  J  M  Winn-  —  . .  2  00 

Edged  Tools — None  exhibited. 

Crops — Corn — To  Dr  J  IF  Davis,  best  3' 

acres,  silver  cup  _  . —  -  5-06' 

To  Dr  A  C  Fuller,  for  the  greatest  yield  of 
one  acre  of  corn — 87  bushels — -silver  cup  ..  5  0C> 
Oats — To  Dr  A  C  Fuller,  7  acres,  evera- 

ging  24  bushels  -  -  --  5  00» 

Wheat — None  exhibited1. 

Cotton — None  exhibited. 

EM  PORTED  STOCK. 


Ft  was  understood'tliat  all-animals  brought  from  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  State  should  come  under  this- 
head.. 

Stallion — To  Col  J  D  Williams,  silver  cup  $5  Off 

Mare — To  Allen  Dial  .  5  00" 

Bull — To  Col.  J  D  Williams,  (Durham,)  ..  5  Off' 

Boar — To  Maj  J  A  Eigleberger,  (Essex,)  ..  5  Off- 

Soic — To  R  M  Stokes,  (Essex,)  -  5  00- 

Ram — To  Col  J  D  Williams.  (South Down,),  5  Off’ 

-  nigw  - 

The  State  Agricultural  Society- 
We  desire  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  our  readers 
that  the  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  will 
take  place  at  Columbia,  on  the  2nd  Tuesday,  (13th 
inst).  It  is  ardently  hoped  that  all  who  can  possibly  d© 
so,  will  attend,  and,  if  not  already  life-members,  become 
such.  What  are  the  Committees  who  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  -their  respective  Districts  to  procure  life- 
memberships,  doing?  Wo  have  heard  from  but  few- 
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*61* them;  but  they  are  acting  well  their  part.  May  all 
‘otlters  follow  their  good  example. 

To  the  Press  throughout  the  State,  the  Society  is 
Hinder  obligations  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in, 
and  advocacy  o f  rts causes  and  to  such,  especiall]’,  both 
<m  the  State  and  out  of  it,  wire  have  associated  onr 
4m  mbte  exertions  with  its  advancement,  too  feel  under 
■sincere  and  hasting  obligations.  Our  worthy  brother 
•Editor'of  the  Soil  of  the  South,  in  noticing  the  meeting 
*of  our  Convention  to  form  the  Society,  complimen¬ 
ting  its  members,  -&c.,  concludes  as  below  ;  and  from 
v.-hick  it  will  appear  that  our  worthy  friend  Chambers 
views  our  coarse  in  a  very  different  light  from  those 
.few  in  enr  own  State  who  have  slandered  us  with  their 
whispers  of  onr  “  cold  water”  agency  in  the  noble 
^attd  praiseworthy  work.  Thank  you  again  friends, 
■"  Truth  is  powerful  and  will  prevail.” 

“A  constitution  was  adopted,  which  provides  among 
other  things,  for  an  annual  meeting  ot  the  Society  at 
•Celurabii.  on  the  ‘2d  Tuesday  of  November,  at  which 
time  there  is  to  be  an  Agricultural,  Horitcultural  and 
Mechanical  Exhibition.  There  are  some  strong  shonl- 
eier*  behind  thus  ball,  and  it  .is  bound  to  go.  South 
Care  fun  is  able  to  have  one  of  the  best  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties  iu  the  Union,  and  we  believe  she  is  destined  to 
have  it.  As  an  indication  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  the  convention,  we  may  mention  that  eighty-five 
gentlemen  immediately  enrolled  their  names  as  life- 
anember*?,  paying  a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  -each. 
.■Success. t©  them  In  this  con  nee  lion  we  cannot  omit 
So  congratulate  our  friend  Seaborn, -of  the  Fur  mer  and 
Planter,  on  the  organization  of  the  Society.  He  has 
^,ruogled  manfully  to  establish  an  agricultural  journal, 
worthy  .of.  the  Palmetto  State,  and  we  hope  that  one  of 
<the  first,  as  it  w.ill  certainly  be  one  of  the  surest  steps 
.■towards  agricultural  improvements,  which  the  new  so¬ 
ciety  makes,  will  be  to  place  the  success  of  . the  Farmer 
■ami  Planter  beyond  doubt."’ 


Cabics1  EDsp  ailment. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Flanter. 

Dkar.  IIuth: — Your  letter  lias  at  length 
raaa.de  .its  appearance,  giving  me  your  views  on 
jF.emale  Education,  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  tiiey 
■accord  with  mine  in  every  respect.  I  am  glad 
the  discerning  Editor  has  found  you,  Dear 
Ruth,  equally  as  discerning  (in  one  instance)  as 
himself ;  you  have  tivisied  and  turned  his  re¬ 
proach  into  a  very  nice  compliment.  And  let 
us  try  not  to  let  it  he  unmerited,  since  we  have 
so  unceremoniously  taken  it ;  for  I  know  the 
Southern  females  can  boast  of  as  good  minds 
#5  eau  be  found  among  those  of  the  North.  But 
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if  the  Editor  finds  our  productions,  no  addition 
•to  his  paper,  he  can  hint  he  has’nt  room  for  us, 
and  we  will  ‘-retire  gracefully” from  the  literary 
world. 

It  has  been  said  a  female’s  mind  is  not  so  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  as  a  man’s,  This  I  de¬ 
ny,  for  I  think  a  woman  can  comprehend  as  ful¬ 
ly  and  as  quickly  as  those  of  the  ‘‘sterner  sex,” 
at  least  I  have  generally  found  it  so.  But  as  I 
atn  not  a  very  venerable  critic ,  rny  criticism  may 
pass  for  nonght  with  some  of  the  learned ,  who 
prate  of  woman’s  inferior  mind.  A  woman 
stands  as  much  in  need  of  a  thorough  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  man — for  how  can  she  associate  with 
him,  if  so  far  inferior  to  him  ?  And,  though 
herbs  is  but  a  home  influence,  where  is  educa- 
j  tion  more  needed,  than  in  the  home  circle? — 
And  while  we  are  at  school,  we  should  not  only 
keep  an  eye  to  the  accomplishments ,  but  also  to 
the  sciences,  that  we  may  sustain  our  parts  ably 
in  society.  And  while  we  can  grace  the  parlor 
we  should  not  forget  the  kitchen,  for  -what  looks 
more  home-like,  or  presents  -a  mere  cheerful 
picture,  than  to  see  a  young  lady  performing 
those  domestic  duties,  that  wo  should  all  know 
and  practice.  Depend  upon  it,  Dear  Ruth,  a 
true  gentleman  knows  the  worth  of  such  a  wo¬ 
man.  And  we  .may  (if  not  too  indolent)  find 
ample  time  for  parlor  and  kitchen  duties.  For 
fear  I  shall  weary  you,  I  will  close  by  saying  to 
the  Editor  (through  you)  that  Tabitha  is  out; 
and  he  is  disposed  to  accuse  me  of  husband  ad¬ 
vertising  [not  at  all — Ed.]  when  my  object,  is 
is  to  be  a  literary  star.  But  if  I  should  be  so 
foe  tun  ate  as  to  catch  a  husband  by  this  method, 
heshal’l  be  remembered, 

Answer  soon.  Yours  A  fleet  i  ornately. 

Tabitha  Tup  t  ot. 

To  Ruth  Rattle,  from  Tabitha  Tiptop. 

Premature  Matrimony. 

We  cant  say  how  the  young  ladies  may  rel¬ 
ish  the  following  selection,  we  know  the  young 
men  will  oppose  it— they  are  .all  in  favor  of  ear¬ 
ly  marriages,  we  know  Ave  were  --wk e n  quite  a 
young-man.  BuUtevcmiind  what  tb ey  thin'k-or 
say— girls  bide  your  own  time,  for  it  is  you  w'ho 
are  to  suffer  in  after  life  from  premature  match¬ 
es.  The  young  gent  may  on  sober  second 
thought  find  out  he  has  married  a  doll  insted  of 
a  wife,  and  may  repent  his  imprudence,  but  it 
is  you  generally  that  have  most  cause  to  repent 
not  attaching  yourselves  to  an  anti-marrying-in- 
a-hurry  society. — Ed.  f.  &  p. 

‘‘Marriage  is  n  Divine  and  beautiful  arrangc- 
.menf.  It  was  designed  by  Providence  not  sole- 
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ly  as  the  means  of  keeping  «j>  population,  or 
as  a  mere  social  and  economical  convenience, 
but  as  the  blending  of  two  spirits  into  one — the 
masculine  representing  wisdom,  and  the  femi¬ 
nine  affection.  When  there  is  a  true  spiritual 
affinity  between  the  two,  then  the  design  is  ae- 
eompfishsd. 

Premature  marriages  are  among  the  great¬ 
est  evils  of  the  times ;  and  it  would  not  be  a 
bad  idea  in  these  days  of  reforms,  if  an  anti- 
marrying-in-a-hnrry  Society  were  instituted. 
Now-a  days ,  people  leap  into  the  magic  life- 
girele  with  no  more  consideration  than  they 
would  partake  of  a  dinner — little  thinking  that, 
when  once  in,  they  are  there  until  their  end 
comes.  There  is  little,  sometimes  of  mutual 
analysis  of  disposition,  and  comparison  of  taste 
and  affections.  They  seem  to  fancy  that,  if 
there  are  any  discrepancies,  the  fatal  Gordian 
knot,  which  can  be  seldom  cut  and  never  un¬ 
tied,  will  harmonise  all. 

The  numbers  who  have  felt  this  truth — the 
numbers  still  feeling  jt  to  their  heart's  core — are 
incalculable.  They  recognise  it  as  the  great 
mistake  of  their  lives.  The  chain  is  not.  to 
them  a  silken  one,  but  a  cable  of  iron,  that 
tightens  around  them  more  and  more,  crushing 
put  all  hope  and  energy,  substituting  hate  for 
•love,  arid  eating  out  with  its  rust  the  very  inner 
life  of  the  soul. 

Boys  and  girls  now  marry  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before,  instead  of  waiting  till  they 
become  full  grown  and  matured  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  The  young  dandy  as  soon  as  he  gets  out 
pf  short  jackets,  and  finds  a  little  furze  gathered 
on  his  upper  lip — and  the  young  miss,  as  soon 
as  she  emerges  from  the  nursery  and  abreviated 
frocks — think  they  are  qualified  to  assume  the 
piost  solemn  responsibilities  of  life.  And  so  if 
oPa”  and  ‘‘Ma"  won’t  consent,  they  post  off 
to  some  Gretnn  Green,  and  there  take  obliga¬ 
tions  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
they  will  never  cease  bitterly  to  repent. 

Marriage  should  never  be  the  result  of  fa  new. 
The  ball  room  and  the  evening  party  rarely  de¬ 
velop  real  character.  Under  the  exhilarating 
influence  of  the  dance,  the  glare  of  the  lights', 
and  the  merry  squib  and  joke,  the  dissolute 
young  man  may  appear  amiable,  and  the  slat¬ 
ternly  scold  loveable.  Matches  made  at  such 
places,  or  under  similar  circumstances,  are  not 
pf  the  class  that  originate  in  heaven.  They 
arp  more  generally  conceived  in  the  opposite 
place,  and  bring  forth  only  iniquity.  The  true 
way  to  learn  each  other  is  to  do  it  at  home,  in 
the  parlor,  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  occasions  that 
test'fhe  temper.  We  see  the  result  of  these 
unjops  jn  the  almost  daily  divorces  that  are  tak¬ 
ing  plape,  in  the  running  away  of  husbands, 
leaving  their  wives  and  children  to  starve,  and 
in  the  elopement  of  wives.  Not  only  this,  but 
we  witness  it  in  broken-spirited  men,  made  ojd 
in  the  prime  of  life,  struggling  on  for  mere  food 
and  clothing-  and  shelter,  and  in  woman  cross, 
dirty,  sluttish  and  wrinkled. 

It  vyould  be  impossible  for  us  to  depict  faith¬ 
fully  the  multitude  of  physical  and  moral  evils 
that  result  from  these  sinful  marriages — for  sin¬ 
ful  they  are.  They  ruin  the  body,  corrupt  the 
morals,  and  stpltify  the  mind.  Ami  the  result 


does  sot  stop  with  husband  and  wife.  The  % 
are  the  children.  They  partake  of  the  feeble¬ 
ness  and  vices  of  the  parents,  both  physical  and 
moral,  and  go  out  into  the  world  stunted  and 
gnarled.  God  pity  them  ! 

We  woeld  not  be  understood  as  speaking 
against  the  institution  of  marriage.  It  is  holy 
beautiful  and  beneficient.  But  let  every  om 
take  his  mate  or  none.  Let  not  the  brave  eaglet 
pair  with  the  stupid  owl,  nor  the  gentle  d«*ve 
with  the  carrion  crow.  Like  should  have  like, 
it  is  a  glorious  sight  to  see  two  old  people  who 
have  weathered  the  storms  and  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  life  together,  go  hand  in  hand,  lov¬ 
ingly  and  truthfully,  down  the  gentle  declivity 
of  time,  with  no  angers,  nor  jealousies,  nor 
hatreds  garnered  up  against  each  other,  and 
looking  with  hope  and  joy  to  the  everlasting 
youth  of  heaven,  where  they  shall  be  one  forev¬ 
er.  That  is  the  true  marriage — for  it  is  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  spirit  with  spirit.  Their  Jove  is  woven 
into  n  woof  of  gold,  that  neither  time,  nor 
death,  nor  eternity  can  sever.” — The  Electric* 

- wg  fci  - — 

Simplicity  of  Tress.— Prentice  the  Editor  of 
Louisville  Journal,  speaks  thus  to  his  rea¬ 
ders  : 

“Those  who  think  that,  in  order  to  dress 
well,  it  is  necessary  to  dress  extravagantly  and 
gaudily,  make  a  great  mistake.  Nothing  so 
well  becomes  true  feminine  beauty  as  simplic¬ 
ity.  We  have  seen  many  a  remarkably  fine  per¬ 
son  robbed  of  its  fine  effects  by  being  over 
dressed.  Nothing  is  more  unbecoming  than 
overloaded  beauty.  The  simplicity  of  the  clas¬ 
sic  taste  is  seen  in  old  statues  and  pictures  pain¬ 
ted  by  men  of  very  superior  artistic  genius.  In 
Athens,  the  ladies  were  gaudily  but  simply  ar¬ 
rayed,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  ladies  ever 
excited  more  admiration.  So  alsotthe  noble  Ro¬ 
man  nations,  whose  superb  forms  were  gazed 
on  delightedly  as  men  worthy  of  them,  were  al¬ 
ways  very  plainly  dressed.  Fashion  often  pees, 
ent  the  lines  of  the  butterfly,  but  fashion  is  not  a 
classic  goddes. 

- - - - - — 

Grace  in  Female  Dress. 

“  Somebody  has  said  that  a  Parisian  grisette, 
with  a  little  tulle  and  ribbon,  will  conquer  the 
world,  while  an  English  woman  with  all  her 
shawls,  damasks  and  diamonds,  looks  only  like 
an  animated  clothes-horse.  There  is  some  ex¬ 
aggeration  in  this  statement,  but  more  wit,  and 
still  more  truth.  The  women  of  France  up? 
questionably  have  a  better  taste  in  dress  than 
those  of  Great  Britian  or  America.  In  both  our 
mother  country  and  this  there  is  too  much  of 
what  may  be  ealled  ‘snobism’  in  female  attire. 
The  ladies  of  Anglo-Saxondom  seem  to  fancy 
that  the  more  they  spend  on  dress  the  prettier 
they  look.  Accordingly  one  sees  little  women 
covered  all  over  with  lace,  or  buried  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  stiff  brocade,  or  almost  lost  to  sight  under  a 
puffing  velvet  cloak,  with  capes  that  extend  on 
either  side,  like  gigantic  wings.  Or  one  beholds 
tall  women,  if  such  is  the  fashion,  tricked  out  in 
tight  sleeves,  and  striped  silks,  the  costliness  of 
the  material  being  regarded  by  the  wearer  as 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  incongruity  of 
the  styles.  A  French  servant  girl  has  IjeJtpr 
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taste.  She  kM'Wvvs  it  is  not  so  much  in  the  rich-  ’ 
tress  of  (lie  material  as  the  way  it  is  made  up,  I 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn,  that  gives  j 
the  desired  elegance.  A  neat  fit,  a  graceful 
hearing,  and  a  proper  harmony  between  the 
complexion  and  the  colors,  have  more  (o  do  ' 
with  brightening  female  attractions  than  even 
American  ladies  seem  particularly  to  comprehend,  i 
Many  a  wife  looks  prettier,  if  she  would  hut 
know  it,  in  her  neat  morning  frock  of  calico, 
than  in  the  incongruous  pile  of  finery  which  she 
dignifies  with  the  title  of  full  dress.  Many  an 
u  married  female  first  wins  the  heart  of  her  fu¬ 
ture  husband  in  some  simple,  unpretending  at¬ 
tire,  which,  if  consulted  about,  she  would  pro¬ 
nounce  too  cheap  except  for  ordinary  wear,  hut 
which  by  its  accidental  suitability  to  her  figure, 
face  -s«d  carriage,  idealize  her  youth  wonder-  j 
fully.  If  the  sex  would  .study  taste  in  dress  j 
more,  and  care  less  for  expense  they  would  have 
no  reason  to  regret  it.  At  present  the  extrav-  i 
agance  of  American  females  is  proverbial.  We 
wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  their  elegance  in 
tike  same  line.” — Selected. 


The  Kitchen. 


We  give  the  intellect,  to  morality,  to  religion. 
#ud  to  «11  the  virtues,  the  honor  that  belongs  to 
them.  And  still  it  may  he  boldly  affirmed,  i 
lAi-trt  .ce  one  my,  f  as!  e,  skill,  and  neatness,  in  the  ! 
kitchen,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  making  life  | 
happy  and  prosperous. 

Nor  is  it  indispensibly  necessary  that  a  house  j 
should  be  filled  with  luxuries.  All  the  qual¬ 
ifications  tor  good  house  keeping  can  he 
displayed  as  well  on  a  small  scale  as  on  a  large 
one. 

A  sttball  house  can  he  more  easily  kept  clean 
thap  a  palace.  Economy  is  most  needed  in 
the  absence  of  abundance. 

Taste  is  as  well  displayed  in  placing  tie 
dishes  on  a  pine  table,  as  in  arranging  the  folds 
of  a  damask  curtain. 

And  skillful  cooking  is  as  readily  discovered 
in  a  nicely  baked  potatoe,  or  in  a  respectable 
johnny-cake  as  in  a  nut-brown  sirloin,  or  a  brace 
of  canvassback. 

The  charm  of  good  house-keeping  is  in  the 
#rder,  apd  economy,  displayed  in  attention  to 
little  things.  And  these  little  things  have  won¬ 
derful  influence. 

A  dirty  kitchen  and  bad  cooking  hays  driven 
n»aay  a  one  from  home,  to  seek  for  comfort 
and  happiness  somewhere  else. 

Domestic  economy  is  a  Science — a  theory  of 
life,  which  all  sensible  women  ought  to  study, 
and  practice.  None  of  our  excellent  girls  are 
(fit  to  be  married,  yntil  they  are  thoroughly  ed¬ 
ucated  in  the  deep  and  profound  mysteries  of 
the  kitchen. 

See  to  it,  all  ye  who  arc  mothers,  that  your 
.daughters  are  all  accomplished  by  an  expori- 
mept;d  knowledge  of  good  house  keeping. 

[ Ohio  Fanner. 

- - mat  Bn  - » — 

Aunt  Hetty's  Advice. — O, girls  1  set  your  affec¬ 
tion  on  cats,  poodles,  parriots  or  lap  dogs,  hut  | 
let  matrimony  alone.  It’s  the  hardest  way  on 
c.firtb  o.f  getting  n  living— you  never  know 


when  your  work  is  done  up.  Think  of  carrying 
eight  or  nine  children  through  the  measels, 
chicken  pock,  mumps,  thrash,  and  scarlet  fever, 
some  of  them  twice  over — it  makes  my  side 
ache  to  think  of  it.  O,  you  may  scrimp  and 
save ,  and  twist  and  turn,  .uni  dig  and  delve, 
economize  and  die,  and  your  husband  will  mar¬ 
ry  again,  take  all  yon  have  saved  and  dress  his 
second  wife  with  ;  she’ll  use  your  potraits  as  a 
fi  reheard,  and— hut  what’s  the  use  of  talking  ? 
I  warrent  every  one  of  you’ll  fry  it  the  first 
chance  you  get— ther  s  a  sort  of  bewitchment 
about  it,  somehow. 

Cookery — Effects  of  Heat  upon  Meat. — A  well 
cooked  piece  of  meat  should  be  full  of  its  own 
juice  or  natural  gravy.  In  roasting,  thereof,  it 
should  he  exposed  to  a  quick  fire,  that  the  ex¬ 
ternal  surface  may  be  made  to  contract  .at  once, 
and  the  .ulcumen  to  coagulate,  before  the  juice 
has  had  time  to  escape  from  within.  And  so  in 
boiling.  W  hen  a  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  is 
plunged  into  boiling  water,  the  outer  part  eon- 
tracts,  tiie  albumen  which  is  near  the  surface 
coagulates,  aud  the  internal  juice  is  prevented 
either  from  escaping  into  the  waferby  which  it 
is  surrounded,  or  from  being  diluted  or  weaken¬ 
ed  by  the  admission  of  water  among  it.  When 
cut  up,  therefore,  the  meat  yields  much  gravy, 
and  is  rich  in  flavor,  lienee  a  beefsteak  ora 
mutton  chop  is  done  quickly,  and  over  a  quick 
fire,  that  the  natural  juices  may  he  retained. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  meat  lie  exposed  to  a 
slow  fire  its  pores  remain  open,  the  juice  contin¬ 
ues  to  flow  from  within,  as  it  has  dried  fiom  the. 
surface,  and  the  flesh  pines  and  becomes  dry,, 
hard  and  unsavory.  Or  if  it  be  put  into  cold  or 
tepid  water,  which  is  afterwards  gradually 
brought  to  a  boil,  much  of  the  albumen  is  extrac¬ 
ted  before  it  coagulates,  the  natural  juices  for. 
the  most  part  flow  out,  and  the  meat  is  served 
in  a  nearly  tasteless  state.  Hence  to  prepare 
good  boiled  meat,  it  should  be  put.  at  once  into’ 
water  already  brought  i-o  a  boil.  But  to  make 
beef-tea,  mutton-broth,  and  other  meat  soups,, 
the  flesh  should  he  put  into  cold  water,  and  ting 
afterwards  very  slowly  warmed,  and  finally 
boiled.  The  ad  vantage  derived  from  simmer^ 
ing— a  term  not  unfrequent  in  cookery  hooks,' 
depends  very  much  upon  the  effects  of  slow 
boiling  as  above  explained 

[Prof.  Johnston's  Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 

—  Mgs-  -aw  — 

To  Make  Good  Ink. — One  lb.  logwood  to  one 
gal.  sgK  water,  and  boil  one  hour,  then  add  24 
grains  of  byeromatc  of  potash,  and  12  grs.  of 
prussiate  of  do. — stir  a  few  minutes  while  over 
the  fire — take  it  off  and  when  settled  strain  it 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

This  ink  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Hunt  adver¬ 
tises  iju  the  Fanner.  Mr.  II  says  that  lie  pur¬ 
chased  the  recipe  of  C.  P.  Bony,  bill  1  was  the 
first  person  who  brought  it  into  this  part  of  the 
contry.  The  recipe  cost  me  $1.  This  ink  will’ 
freeze  ip  winter,  but  if  made  of  vinegar  it  will 
stand  very  cold  weather.  One  inch  of  the., 
stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  and  added  to  each  gallon  of  the  above  makes 
an  indelible  ink  for  cloth. 


R.  Morgan; 
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The  Poison-.  .Sometimes . Kateu. 

The  Loiul  on  ciuarler  y  Review  Inis  a- curious 
article  ui  its  April  number,  on  l lie  adulterations 
in  food  in  the  British  metropolis.  It  similar 
practices  are  in  vogue  in  great  cities  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  people  in  onrdajs  not  me 
Jv  eat  the  ‘'peck  of  ihrt”  assigned  to  them  by 
the  old  proverb,  hut  no  smalt  quantity  ol  poi¬ 
son  also. 

It  seems  t  lie  re  is  hard  !v  an  edible  sold  in  Lou¬ 
don  which  is  not  adulterated  in  u  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  vinegar  is  Water,  made  pun¬ 
gent  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  tea  is  mixed  with 
Prussian  blue  and  gypsum;  the  coffee  is  more 
than  half  chicory;  the  chicory  is  partly  charred 
ami  ground  bullocks  livers;  the  mustard  is  halt 
flour,  colored  with  tumeric;  the  pepper  is  de¬ 
based  with  linseed  cake  or  clay  ;  the  sausages 
nr«*  often  diseased  meat,  chopped  up;  the  curry 
powder  is  flavored  with  red  lead  ;  and  bread  is 
poisoned  with  alum,  sometimes  by  the  miller 
adulterating  the  flour,  but  oftener  by  the  ba¬ 
ker.  Wealth  furnishes  no  protection  against 
these  frauds.  The  richest  suffer  as  much  as  the 
poor,  and  sometimes,  as  when  they  drink  fine 
teas  even  more. 

But.  the  most  deleterious  adulterations  occur 
in  pickles,  candies  and  preserved  fruits.  A 
scientific  gentleman,  when  about  to  eat  some 
preserved  gooseberries,  discovered  that  the 
prongs  of  his  steel  fork  was  covered  with  a  film 
of  bright  metalic  copper.  Verdigris  in  danger¬ 
ous  quantities  had  been  employed  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  preserves  ;  ami  had  a  silver 
fork  been  employed,  or  the  gentleman  been  ig¬ 
norant  of  science,  a  serious  illness  might  have 
been  the  consequence,  if  not  death.  Another 
person  observing  that  he  always  had  a  fit  of 
colie  after  eating  cheese  at  a  certain  inn,  insti¬ 
tuted  an  inquiry,  and  discovered  that  tliecheese 
maker  had  used  Vermillion  to  color  his  com¬ 
modity,  and  that  the  druggist  who  had  sold  the 
Vermillion  had  adulterated  the  latter  with  red 
lead.  These  lead  poisons  are  employed  very 
largely  in  the  fabrication  of  candies,  and  as 
lead  js  a  cumulative  poison,  each  new  indul¬ 
gence  adds  to  the  injury.  French  olives,  and  all 
the  English  pickles,  are  adulterated  with  {mi- 
sons  quite  as  virulent. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  these 
frauds  are  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  food  is  adulterated  in  all  our 
great  cities;  though  not,  perhaps,  to  so  serious 
an  extent  as  in  London.  Will  not  some  per¬ 
son  of  science  and  leisure  intimate  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Dr.  Hassall,  the  gentleman  who  tletect- 


|  pies  of  various  kinds  of  food,  by  the  employ* 
ment  now  of  the  microscope,  now  of  chemical 
i  t cats , — Phil ide Iphia  Ledger. 

- — »  -Spars* - 

From  the  Supplement  to  the  Southern  Recbfthir. 

Useful  Rules*, 

Messrs.  Editors; — I  found  myself  at  much 
loss  for  a  few  simple  rules  to  work  by  when  t 
I  first  began  on  my  own  hook)  therefore,  submit 
1  the  following  to  your  discretion  as  suitable  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  Supplement.  Young  beginners  may 
properly  appreciate  them,  asl  would  have  done 
some  years  ago,  and  would  still,  farther  light  up¬ 
on  these  and  kindred  subjects. 

To  find  a  good  length  for  rafters  for  any  house. 
Rule  :  Multiply  the  width  of  the  house  (from 
out  to  out)  by  eleven  and  divide  the  product  by 
eighteen,  the  quotient  is  the  answer. 

To  know  how  far  apart  raftere  must  be,  the 
length  of  plate,  number  and  thickness  of  rafters 
given.  Rule:  Deduct  the  thickness  of  all  tho 
rafters  on  one  side  from  the  length  of  the  plate 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  the  number  of 
spaces,  (which  in  this  case,  isone  loss  than  num¬ 
ber  of  rafters ;)  tho  quotient  is  the  answer.— 
But  if  the  rafters  are  irregular  in  thickness,  to 
find  the  distance  from  middle  to  middle.  Rule  : 
Deduct  the  thickness  of  one  rafter  from  the 
length  of  the  plate,  and  divide  the  remainder 
by  the  number  of  spaces  ;  the  quotient  is  the 
answer.  For  sleepers  to  a  house,  where  one 
is  put  at  each  end  of  inside  space,  deduct  from 
the  whole  space,  as  from  the  plate  for  rafters, 
and  proceed  by  the  same  rule  precisely.  But 
where  sleepers  are  let  into  the  side  sills,  ami 
the  end  sills  are  made  to  answer  for  two  sleep¬ 
ers,  the  spaces  will  be  one  more  than  real  sleep¬ 
ers  ;  and  to  find  fiom  middle  to  middle,  in  this 
case.  Rule  :  Add  the  thickness  of  one  sleeper 
to  whole  space  between  end  sill,  and  divide  the 
same  by  the  number  of  spaces;  the  quotient  is 
the  answer.  To  mark  the  places,  then,  begin 
half  the  thickness  of  one  sleeper  on  the  end 
sill,  and  the  distance  of  the  quotient  mentioned, 
along  the  side  still,  will  show  the  place  for  the 
middle  of  the  first  real  sleeper,  and  so  on  for  all 
the  rest  To  find  the  length  of  a  brace,  (called 
a  “square  brace,”)  where  the  mortises  are  equal 
distances  from  the  corner  (say  six  feet  up  post 
and  the  same  out  upon  the  sill.)  Rule:  Multi¬ 
ply  one  side  only  (say  six)  by  seventeen,  and  di¬ 
vide  the  product  by  twelve  ;  the  quotient  will 
be  near  enough  the  correct  answer  for  common 
purposes. 

For  other  kinds  of  braces  it  will  be  conven¬ 
ient  to  take  as  a  table;  that  one  foot  out,  and 
one  foot  four  inches  up.  will  require  a  brace  one 
foot  eight  inches  long-  And  where  a  longer 
brace  is  required,  multiply  each  sum  in  the  ta¬ 
ble  by  any  same  figure,  the  proportion  in  the 
several  products  will  be  the  same,  and  the  am 
swer  minutely  correct,  viz  :  Multiply  the  table 
by  five.  Answer  is  five  feet  out,  six  feet  eight 
up,  and  eight  feet  four  inches  the  length  of  a 
brace  that  will  fit. 

To  find  the  shape  for  a  square  brace,  the  iron 
square  is  commonly  lain  down  12  and  12  at  the 
corner  of  the  timber,  but  for  this  other  kind  it 
must  belaid  down  12  and  9,  instead  of  12and 
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12,  and  the  scribes  made,  one  with  long  slope,  ! 
the  other  with  short. 

To  ma  ke  h  cog-wheel  where  the  number  of! 
Cogs  and  their  size  and  spaces  have  been  deter-  | 
mined,  the  sweep  staff  is  the  first  work.  This 
sweep  stuff  must  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  des-  ! 
cribe  a  circle  which  will  contain  the  certain  ; 
number  of  cogs  and  spaces,  arid  no  more.— 
Then  to  make  a  sweep  staff,  for  a  wheel  which 
is  to  contain  92  cogs,  2  inches  thick,  and  2  inches  ! 
space.  Rule  :  Draw  a  line  on  the  side  of  a  jack 
plane,  and  make  the  distance  of  one  cog  and 
space  upon  this  line,  (say  4  inches,)  divide  this 
4  inches  into  11  equal  parts  precisely,  take  7  of  j 
these  ll  parts  upon  your  compasses,  with  the  \ 
compasses  thus  opened  to  seven-elventh  of  a  cog 
and  space,  step  in  a  straight  line  upon  t  he  sweap 
staff,  and  at  each  step,  count  four  cogs,  to  any 
number,  but  23  steps  is  the  length  for  a  sweap 
staff  that  will  describe  a  circle  which  will  con¬ 
tain  92  steps  on  the  circle,  of  four  inches  each. 
It  is  evident  then  we  have  this  general  rule;  j 
Seven-elevenths  of  a  cog  and  space,  from  the  j 
centre  outward,  is  equal  to  four  of  these  cogs 
and  four  spaces,  in  the  circumference.  And 
after  the  same  rule,  seven-elevenths  of  t\vo  feet, 
as  a  half  diameter  is  equal  to  (twice  4,  viz ;)  8 
feet  or  more  properly.  4  steps  of2  feet  each 
around  in  the  circle. 

To  find  where  to  strike  the  lines  upon  a 
square  stick  of  timber  so  as  to  make  a  regular 
octagon  or  eight-sided  piece.  Rule  ;  A  t  the  end 
strike  a  diagonal  line  from  corner  to  corner. 
The  difference  between  half  this  diagonal  line 
and  one  side  isthe  disti  nee  from  the  corner,  to 
strike  the  line.  Apiece  of  timber  12  inches 
square,  the  diagonal  would  be  very  near  17  in¬ 
ches — liaifof  this  is  8£,  which  deducted  from 
one  side  (12  inches)  leaves  3£  i  riches,  which  is 
the  distance  from  each  corner,  to  strike  the 
lines.  When  the  end  of  the  timber  is  not  con¬ 
venient,  mark  its  size  upon  a  plank,  and  proceed. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  rails  fora  ten  rail 
fence  of  any  given  length.  Rule:  Multiply  the 
yards  by  four,  theproduet  is  the  answer.  Ex¬ 
ample,  a  mile  of  fence,  1760  yards— -7040 
rails. 

Convenient  Poc/cet  Calculation.-- 7040  rails  in  a 
mile  of  fence.  1760  rails  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile; 
400  rails  in  100  yards  is  40  panels;  100  panels  of 
fence  is  250  yards.  69  yards  20  52-100  inches 
square  is  one  acre  ofgrountl ;  604  yards  square  is 
|  of  an  acre  nearly  ;  49  1-5  yards  square  is  A  of 
an  acre  nearly  ;  34|  yards  square  is  4  of  an  acre 
nearly  ;  220  yards  square  is  10  acres  ;  155i  yards 
square  is  5  acres  nearly ;  n  furlong  is  1-8  of  arnile, 
viz  :  220yards,  a  square  rood  is  4  of  an  acre. 

E.  J.  Blacks  hear. 

Laurens  County ,  ATov.  1,  1852. 

- —»»«-»■  ^i,  - 

J Fish  as  Food.  —  -There  is  much  nourishment 
in  fish  little  less  than  in  butcher’s  meat, 'weight 
for  weight  ;  and  in  elfect  it  may  be  more  nour¬ 
ishing,  considering  how,  from  its  softer  fibre, 
fish  is  more  easily  digested.  Moreover,  there 
is  I  find,  in  fish— a  substance  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  flesh  of  land  animals,  viz.,  iodine— 
a  substance  which  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  i 
on  the  health,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  produce 
tion  of  scrofulous  and  tubercular  disease,  the  , 
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latter  in  the  form  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
one  of  the  most  cruel  and  fatal  with  which  civ¬ 
ilized  society,  and  the  highly  educated  and  re¬ 
fined,  are  afflicted.  Comparative  trials  prove 
that,  in  the  majority  of  fish,  the  proportion  of 
solid  matter-— that  is,  the  matter  which  re¬ 
mains.  after  perfect  dedication,  or  the  expulsion 
of  the  aqueous  part— is  little  inferior  to  that 
of  the  several  kinds  of  butcher’s  meat,  game  or 
poultry.  And  if  we  give  our  attention  to  clas¬ 
ses  of  people- --classed  as  to  quality  of  food 
they  principally  subsist  on— we  find  that  the 
ichthyophagous  class  are  especially  strong, 
healthy  and  prolific.  In  no  class  than  that  of 
fishers  do  we  see  larger  families,  handsomer 
women  or  more  robust  and  active  men.  or  ii 
greater  exemption  from  the  maladies  just  allu¬ 
ded  to  .—Dr.  j Oavy'i  Angler  and  his  Friend. 

Ticks,  or  in  short,  any  kind  of  insects,  may 
he  destroyed  by  dropping  on  them  a  few  drops 
of  an  infusion  or  tincture  of  lobelia  seeds. 


LIST  OF  PAYMENTS  RECEIVED. 


NAMES.  POST  OFFICES 

Capt  \Y  Saunders,  Saddlers  Creek,  S. 
Col  T  If  McCann,  Equality, 

Col  A  Me  Fall,  Yaren  ties, 

John  Hansford,  Edgefield  C  II. 

S  R  Black*  Columbia,  (vol  4  and 5) 

Jas  lv  Davis,  Monticello,  (vol  5) 

II  L  Gorce,  Milford, 

J  B  Bull,  (per  W  P  Noble,)  Willington 
Capt  A  T  Hodges,  Pleasant  Ratio, 
Mrs  M  M  Humph,  Jamison,  P.  O., 
Capt  J  D  Woodside,  Cedar  Falls, 

11  M  Earle,  Earlesville, 

Jas  E  Ramage,  (by  P  L  Dean)  Clinton, 
R  Press  Smith, Pineville,  (vol  34  567j 
J  Christopher,  Charleston, 

W  J  Cureton,  Cureton’s  Store, 

Jas  Miller,  “  “ 

Jas  Y  Sit  ton,.  Due  West 

Col  PS  Felder,  Graham’s  Turnout, 

J  S  Lorton,  Pendleton, 

Jacob  Snider,  Poplar,  (vol.  5,) 

Jas  Parlor,  Holly  Hill, 

Mrs  Clowny,  Mcansville,  (vol.  5  A  6.) 
\V  Lipscomb,  Thickety  Fork, 

Gen  R  G  M  Du  nova nt,  Cambridge. 

D  A  Coleman,  Buckhead, 

T  I)  Littlejohn,  Pacolet  Mills, 

H  C  Davis,  Ridgeway, 

Dan’l  Livingston,  Bull  Swamp, 
Henry  Livingston,  “ 

Lewis  Zeigler,  Sandy  Run, 

R  M  Palmer,  Warrenton, 

B  L  Willingham,  Erwinton,  (vol.  6,  7) 
lion  J  B  CFNeall,  Newberry,  C.  H. 

(vol.  3  &  4,) 

W  D  A  Dean,  Clinton, 

Mnj  S  L  Rook,  Martins  Depot, 

J  W  Staggers,  M  D.,  Murrays  Ferry, 
E  T  Couturier,  Vances  Ferry, 

Capt  John  Massy,  Rock  Hill, 

Gen’l  Paul  Quattlebaum,  Lecsville, 
(vol.  5  &  6,) 

T  Quattlebaum,  Lcesville  (vol  4  56  7  8) 
II  L  Low  mail,  t‘  (vol.  6,) 
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L  Brock.  Highway,  S.  C. 

R  N  Wright,  Honey  Path,  ‘‘ 

J  T  Harrison  Anderson  C.  U.  (vol  5  A  6)  “ 
Crawford  Keys,  “  ‘‘  (vo  Is  3,  4,5)“ 

SJ  Hammond,  “  “  “ 

E  J  Earle,  Evergreen,  (vols6&7,)  “ 

Col  T  M  Wagner,  Charleston,  (vol  6  7;“ 
HLBeacham,  Wolf  Creek,  •* 

Col  Win  Hunter,  k‘  ••  “ 

O  F  Smith, 

JVlaj  A  M  Hamilton,  Piekensville,  “ 
John  Bowen,  Piekensville,  (vol  4.)  “ 

Dr  J  W  Earle,  Colonels  Fork,  “ 

Col  Norton,  for  P  Alexander,  Dcc’d, 
Pickens  C.  H.,  “ 

Col  Norton,  Pickens  C.  II.,  “ 

DrJM  Glenn,  Thompsons,  k< 

CaptJ  G  Neal,  Longrun,  ‘‘ 

J  P  Davis,  Stileshoro,  Ga., 

1’hos  Camp,  Cassville, 

E  A  Wright,  Cave  Springs  (vol  11,  4,  5) 

TC  Bethea,  Washington  Old  C  II.  Ala., 


E  A  Linton,  Spring  Grove, 
Tlios  B  Stubbs,  Dumas, 


Miss., 
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POtfARSA  NURSERY,  1 835-6 

1  ( I  (lOn  APPLE  TREES,  embracing 
varieties,  and  many  of  the 

best  Southern  kinds. 

Pears,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Cherries,  both  Standard  and  Dwarf. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Figs,  Grape 
Vines,  Service  Trees  and  all  other  Fruits.  Raspberry 
and  Strawberry  Plants,  in  variety. 

8,000  Roses  of  the  most  celebrated  kinds;  Ornamen¬ 
tal  DecidnonsTreesaiid  Shrubs;  Rare  Evergreens,  Ac. 
Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  all  applicants. 

Address  SUMMER  A  CPAMMOND, 

Pomaria,  S.  C. 

November,  1855.  [tl — Cm} 


Double  Screened  Kockawav 


GREAT  PR  8011  UTS  FA  A, 

STILL  VICT01UUS! 


INVENTED  and  Manufactured  by  J.  MONT¬ 
GOMERY  A  BRO.,  at  No.  155  North 
High  Street,  Baltimore.  Patented  Dec.  20th.  1853, 
and  June  9th,  1855.  Tins  Fan  has  taken  the  First 
Premiums  at  all  the  leading  Agricultural  Shows  of 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  We  have 
never  been  beaten  since  we  improved  our  Fan.  and 
we  do  not  think  there  is  any  Fan  in  the  United  States 
that  Will  do  its  work  as  last  and  clean  as  our  Rocka- 
Way.  They  Work  easy,  are  very  simple,  can  he  rigged 
for  cleaning  by  any  intelligent  farmer,  tire  very  dura¬ 
ble,  and  when  out  of  order  can  be  repaired  with 
great  ease,  by  any  mechanic — and  they  tire  adapted  to 
cleaning  all  kinds  of  grain.  We  have  had  ample  op¬ 
portunities  to  test  onr  Fan.  during  the  present  harvest, 
with  several  of  the  latest  improved  Fans,  and  our  ex¬ 
perience  is,  that  we  can  clean  near!/,  if  not  quite,  as 
fast  and  clean  as  any  two  of  them  in  the  same  time. 
We  think  we  know  what  the  farmer  wants  and  needs, 
and  that  our  experience  enables  us  to  suit  them  better 
than  any  other  person  in  the  Fan  business-  and  they 
may  rest  assured  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  give 
them  the  best  machine  in  the  market.  Our  Fan  has 
gained  its  present  popularity  entirely  in  consequence 
of  its  merits — our  sales  have  increased  50  percent,  in 
our  old  districts,  showing  that  those  sold  heretofore 
have  given  full  satisfaction.  We  have  sold  o\er  550 


Fans  this  season,  and  750  will  not  more  titan  supply 
the  demand  from  present  appearances.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  puff  up  an  article  before  the  public,  through 
the  Journals,  as  some  have  been  this  season — but  for 
a  Fan  to  retain  its  popularity,  and  to  increase  in  de¬ 
mand,  as  ours  has  done  in  the  same  counties  and  dis¬ 
tricts  for  3  and  4  years,  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  value. 
Our  sales  are  extended  over  six  States,  namely  :  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Del¬ 
aware  and  Georgia.  Having  secured  Letters  Patent 
for  our  Fan,  in  1853  and  1855,  vve  are  now  prepared 
to  sell  Rights  for  any  State  or  County  not  mentioned 
above.  We  offer  a  good  chance  to  any  enterprising 
mechanic  who  desires  to  go  into  business — a  business 
that  can  he  started  oirasmall  capital  and  yield  as  fair 
profit  as  any  we  know  of  We  will  give  all  the  Pat¬ 
ents  ;snd  any  instruction  requisite. 

Our  Fans,  delivered  on  board  the  vessel  in  Balti¬ 
more.  cost  $34.  All  orders,  by  mail,  attended  to  as 
promptly  as  if  made  in  person. 

J.  MONTGOMERY  &  BRO., 

Baltimo  re. 

Oct.  1.  1855,  [11— tf] 

In  addition  to  our  own  experience  arfd  that  of  oth¬ 
ers  for  whom  we  have  ordered  the  above  Fans,  we 
have  a  number  of  certificates  of  their  superiority  over 
all  others  tried. — Fo.  F.  &  P. 


rg  HIE  SUBSCRIBERS  TAKE  PLEASURE 
-1.  in  offering  to  the  citizens  of  this  State  as 
great  a  variety  of  STOVES  and  other  GOODS,  as 
ever  offered  to  the  public,  consisting  of 

Air  Tight  Cooking  Stoves 

Of  various  kinds,  including. 

PREMIUM  COOKING  STOVES 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  OVENS, 

AIR  TIGHT  PREIVnUN  COOKING  STOVES. 

PARLOR  COOKING  STOVES, 

PARIPR  BOX  STOVES,  If  ALB  STOV’S, 

FOR  CHURCHES,  STORES,  &€.„ 
Together  with  a  full  assortment  of  plain  and  Japan¬ 
ned  Tin  Ware;  Britannia,  Lifting  Pumps  Lead  and 
Block  Tin.  Pipes,  Tin  Plates,  Sheet  Iron  Ware,  and 
House  Furnishing  ware  generally;  also, 

M  A  N  U  F  A  C  T  UR  E  R  S  OF, 

TIN,  COPPER,  LEAD,  &  SHEET  IRON 
WARE. 

RWIT^ILILD©  [M®@[F[][M 

done  in  the  most  approved  manner,  and 
with  dispatch. 

The  Trade  supplied  with  TIN  WARE,  at  whole¬ 
sale,  upon  the  lowest  terms. 

D.  G.  WESTFIELD,  &  GO. 

Next  to  the  y  ridge, 

1804.  Greenville  N'o.  Carolina . 


